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ST. JEROME ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


In the last quarter of the fourth century, when St. Jerome was 
secretary to Pope Damasus, Rome was by no means a Christian 
city. It is true that the persecutions were over, a Christian em- 
peror ruled in the palace of the Caesars, and there was a large 
number of Christians, some even in the highest ranks of society, 
but this did not mean complete victory for Christianity, nor the 
total defeat of paganism. The older order still had its attractive 
associations, its art, literature and culture, and in many respects 
offered serious obstacles to the progress of the new faith. The 
wealthiest and highest social ranks had not yet been leavened; 
their standards of living were still pagan, and they still regarded 
Christianity as the religion of the lowly. For one of their number 
to embrace it meant social obloquy, and this was especially true 
in the case of women. ; 

In consequence, the devout Christian woman of noble rank 
stands forth in bold contrast to her sisters in Roman society. 
Hers was a retired rather than a social life; she had cast aside 
costly raiment for a simple or even austere dress, and often she 
was pale from fasting and bodily mortification. _ 

Fashion allowed the Roman ladies to paint their faces and darken 
their eyelids after the custom of the East; but convention forbade 
or declared fanatical these new ascetic practices which Christian 
women had learned from Athanasius and the exiled Egyptian 
monks then living in Rome. The Christian women, however, 
who found in asceticism a satisfaction that luxury and indulgence 
could not give, were well fortified against all attacks made upon 
them. They had not only admirers but defenders also, and among 
the latter none more capable or vigorous than St. Jerome. His 
defense of the noble Blesilla’s retirement is typical of his zeal as 
spiritual director and champion of the Christian matrons of Rome. 
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He speaks of her as being dead to the world and continues: “He 
who is a Christian let him rejoice; he who is angry shows that he 
is nota Christian. . . . The widow’s dark robe offends heathen 
eyes. They offend Christian eyes who paint their cheeks with 
rouge, and their eyelids with antimony; they whose plastered 
faces, too white for human features, look like those of idols 

to whom years do not bring the gravity of age; who dress their 
heads with other people’s hair, and enamel a bygone youth upon 
the wrinkles of age.”' While secretary to Pope Damasus, St. 
Jerome was counsellor and director of the young widow Blesilla, 
of her mother, Paula, and of Marcella and a numerous body of 
Christian women of the city. He was accustomed to preside at 
their regular spiritual conferences, and he directed their study of 
the Scriptures. Something of the fruit of this direction may be 
seen in the saintly lives of Paula, and her other daughter 
Eustochium, who under St. Jerome’s personal guidance retired 
from Rome to the Holy Land, and spent the rest of their lives as 
religious in Bethlehem. 

St. Jerome’s position as spiritual director made him also the 
adviser of parents on many other matters, as his létters plainly 
show. In two cases, at least, we have his advice on the education 
of girls, and in both instances the girls were destined for the ascetic 
life. The first, a letter to a Christian mother, Laeta, on the educa- 
tion of her daughter, Paula, was written at the mother’s request 
in the year 401; the second, to a Christian father, Gaudentius, 
on the education of Pacatula, St. Jerome wrote in 413. From 
the two we can derive a fair idea of St. Jerome’s views on the 
general education of a Christian girl along with his conception of 
the special training to be given one who was to enter upon the 
higher paths of Christian endeavor in the cloister. The longer 
letter to Laeta has been fittingly styled a treatise on the training 
of the Christian soul. 

The predominantly religious and moral character of the training 
in general may be seen from St. Jerome’s opening expression in 
the letter to Laeta: “Of this kind must be the education of a soul 
which is intended for a temple of the Holy Ghost.” She is not 
to learn anything but what savors of the fear of God. 

St. Jerome regarded education as beginning in infancy and in 
the home. The mother must be the governess, “the model of 


1Epis. XXVIII, ad Marcellam, 
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untutored infancy,” but in neither the mother nor the father was 
the child to see anything she herself would be wrong in doing. 
Above all, home life must be morally inspiring and healthful. 
“Flowers are soon dead: the violet, and the lily, and the crocus 
soon fade in an unwholesome air.” And the tutor, when he or she 
takes the place of the parent, must be one of approved age and 
character, as well as of learning. 

St. Jerome reads like a modern educator on certain phases of 
the early training: for instance, he would have the beginning of 
instruction pleasant; in fact, he says first instruction should come 
in the form of amusement or play. For learning the alphabet the 
child was to have wooden or ivory blocks shaped as letters which 
she should learn to recognize and to call by their proper names, 
and not only in the regular order of the alphabet but out of the 
order, showing that she knew them by sight and by sound. So, 
too, with gentleness and joy she was to be taught the art of 
writing. He trembling hand was to be guided by another placed 
over hers, or she was to trace out the forms engraved on a tablet. 
She was then induced to put the syllables together, or to form 
words, by little rewards such as are pleasing to infants; she was 
never to be scolded because she was slow, but spurred on by 
praise and by emulation. For this reason St. Jerome recommended 
that she have companions in study so that she would feel pleasure 
in excelling and pain in being excelled. “Above all things,” he 
says, “take care that she does not get disgusted with her studies; 
lest any prejudice against them contracted in her infancy, should 
extend beyond it.” In that phrase is indicated the whole spirit 
of the elementary training. 

The importance of the right beginning was clearly grasped by 
St. Jerome. “The letters themselves, and the first rules of educa- 
tion sound very different from the mouth of the rustic and the 
learned.” Even the mental associations of the child were to be 
wholesome and salutary from the beginning. The words with 
which she constructed sentences were not to be chosen at random 
but selected and brought together with a view to some good 
purpose; he recommended that they should be the names of the 
prophets, the apostles, and the patriarchs so that “while otherwise 
engaged, her memory will be preparing for its future duties.” 

All her learning in this period is, furthermore, to be correct so as 
to forestall the ever difficult process of unlearning errors and cor- 
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recting bad habits; thus, in regard to faulty pronunciation, “It 
is a hard thing to get rid of that which the untutored mind has 
first imbibed. . . . The vessel long retains the taste and 
smell with which it has been first imbued. . . . Alexander 
never could throw off the defects in manner and gait which he had 
contracted in his infancy from his instructor, Leonides.” As 
mentioned above, in connection with the parent’s and tutor’s 
influence, St. Jerome realized the force of example. “For we are 
all disposed to imitate the bad; and we can soon copy a man’s 
vices, though we cannot reach unto his virtues.” 

It would be hard to find a stronger presentation of the parent’s 
responsibility for the moral care of the child than St. Jerome’s. 
Until the child has reached the age of discretion, St. Jerome says 
his actions, good or evil are imputed to the parents. “Eli, the 
high priest, offended God by the vices of his sons.” So the virtues 
of those of mature age will redound to the merits of the parents. 
But, how much more the virtues of those who are but babes and 
sucklings! 

Paula’s childhood is to be like that of her bridegroom, Christ. 
When she is growing up and beginning to increase in wisdom, and 
stature, and favor with God and man, “let her go with her parents 
to the temple of the Heavenly Father: but let her not depart from 
the temple. Let them seek her in the ways of the world, among 
her kinsfolk and acquaintance, and find her nowhere but in the 
sanctuary of the Scriptures, asking questions of the prophets and 
apostles about the spiritual marriage of the soul with Christ. Let 
her imitate Mary, whom the Angel Gabriel found alone in her 
chamber; and therefore, perhaps, she was alarmed, because she 
beheld the form of a man to whom she was a stranger. Let her 
emulate her of whom it is said, “The king’s daughter is all glorious 
within.’ ”” 

St. Jerome’s restrictions regarding the girl’s contact with the 
outside world, and her early lessons in abstinence must be under- 
stood in the light of her special vocation to the ascetic life, and of 
the conditions in Rome in that period. He would have her know 
little about the world by personal experience. She is not to know 
what might not be good for her. “For though some persons think 
it a higher virtue to despise present pleasure, to my mind there is 
greater security for temperance in not knowing the object of 
desire.” ‘The mother’s care of the girl physically was intended 
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to prevent bodily weakness, on the one hand, and the growth of 
a taste for luxury, on the other. She was only allowed to encourage 
abstinence when it did not endanger the child’s health. ‘“Absti- 
nence is irksome and dangerous to the young, before the body has 
attained its full strength and proportions.” Among the restric- 
tions are to be noted the use of musical instruments. St. Jerome 
would have Paula remain a stranger to the very use of the pipe, 
harp and lyre. He was not, however, opposed to music for he 
frequently speaks of her singing sweet psalms and her morning 
hymns. In this instance he obviously has the sensuous use of 
it in mind for he is speaking of abstinence and luxury. 

The first of the studies in time and importance which Paula was 
to undertake was Scripture. “Let her every day repeat a lesson 
culled from the flowers of Scripture.”” She was to learn the verses 
first in the Greek and immediately afterward be instructed in 
regard to them in Latin. This has all the appearance of a memory 
lesson. The child repeated what the teacher read. The plan of 
allowing the Greek to precede the Latin was in thorough con- 
formity with Quintilian’s theory, which St. Jerome well knew, 
and with the style of teaching in such a family as Laeta’s which 
was of Greek lineage, and wherein Greek as well as Latin was 
spoken. It was also a lesson in reading as the context shows for 
a little further on, after speaking of her spiritual exercises, St. 
Jerome says: “Prayer and reading, reading and prayer must be 
the order of her life.” ‘“‘Orationi lectio, lectioni succedat oratio.”’ 

One of the most striking injunctions of the two letters is that the 
girl be taught handwork: spinning, sewing and the arts becoming a 
woman. Both Paula and Pacatula were of noble and wealthy 
families; each was destined for the higher ascetic life. In Paula’s 
case he says: “Teach her also the working of wool: to hold the 
distaff, to place the basket in her lap, to ply the spindle, and draw 
out the threads. But let her have nothing to do with silk or 
golden thread.”” In her case, also, he assumes she is to make her 
own clothes. “Let the clothes she makes be such as to keep out 
the cold, and not a mere compromise with nakedness.” St. 
Jerome evidently disapproved of the dress materials then used and 
the prevailing styles. The Christian girl’s delight is not in silk 
and jewels, “but in the holy writings for therein is sound learning, 
corrected by sound faith, to inform the mind.” Her course of 
reading is in Scripture, first in the Psalter, then the Proverbs 
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from which she will receive practical instruction: “Ecclesiastes 
will teach her to despise the world” and Job will bring her examples 
of virtue and endurance. “Then let her go to the Gospels, and 
never lay them down.” After that the Acts of the Apostles, with 
Epistles. She may then take up the Prophets, the Pentateuch, 
Kings and Paralipomenon, Esdras and Esther. The Canticle of 
Canticles may be read last without any danger. The Apocryphal 
books are not to be read, as a general rule. If she should ever 
wish to read them “with a reverential feeling for the truths they 
signify,” she should be told that they are spurious works, contain 
much error, and “that it is a task requiring great prudence to find 
gold in the midst of clay.” 

On the other hand she should never be without the works of St. 
Cyprian, which he evidently considered particularly suitable for 
the girl. There was no danger of her stumbling with the letters 
of St. Athanasius and the works of St. Hilary. In short, her pleas- 
ures were to be in such treatises and writers of such character as 
most evince the piety of an unwavering faith. 

Paula’s occupations thus embraced, under “prayer and study,” 
reading, writing, singing and handwork. Pacatula’s were sub- 
stantially the same. In the case of the latter St. Jerome is, 
however, more explicit on the means of encouraging the child to 
study and industry. The “little rewards” of Paula are in Paca- 
. tula’s case “sweet cakes, fresh flowers, precious stones and beauti- 
ful dolls.” After study her heart is to be rejoiced by play and by 
the fond embraces and kisses of her mother; then, too, they 
should sing sweet psalms together. In all her tasks the child is to 
find enjoyment; she is to be attracted to them and not driven 
under compulsion. 

St. Jerome would also have his young pupil share in the com- 
panionship of children of her own age, little girls, but not boys. 
The mother is to be especially careful of the choice of her asso- 
ciates. She is to be herself the child’s chief companion, as she is 
the first object of her love, and by excellence her protectress and 
her teacher. “Never let her go into public, unless accompanied 
by you; nor enter the sanctuaries built over the martyr’s tombs, 
or churches, without her mother. Beware of the nods and smiles 
of the young and gay; let the solemn vigils and nocturns be spent 
without departing from her mother’s side. Do not let her attach 
herself too closely to any one of her maidens, or make her ear the 
depositary of her secrets.” 
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The dominant thought throughout these treatises is the child’s 
training in virtue. One would not expect it to be otherwise in the 
particular instances of the two little girls promised to God by their 
parents for a life of service in His temple, but there is no doubt 
that St. Jerome intended it should be so in the rearing of all chil- 
dren. His concern is to instruct parents in their duties, that the 
home training will be such as it should be, viz., virtuous first, and 
in every way a real preparation for school or cloister. In this 
respect he was not unlike the other Church Fathers of the period, 
or the spiritual advisers of the Middle Ages, who, when treating of 
the duties of parents, never failed to discuss the upbringing of 
children, and the influence of home training. After all, how 
natural was this from the Christian viewpoint of the parental 
duties! And what a great body of precedent, so to speak, was 
created for the Protestant Bishop Comenius when he wrote his 
“School of Infancy,” or for Pestalozzi’s “How Gertrude Teaches 
Her Children,” at least in this that the mother was always regarded 
as the first teacher and the home as the first school! 

It is interesting to note that St. Jerome’s direction in Paula’s 
case bore abundant fruit. He had pleaded that she be soon 
placed in the cloister, where, with her grandmother, Paula, and 
her aunt Eustochium, she “would live the life of an angel, be in 
the flesh but not of it,” the companion of holiness, hereafter to be 
its heiress. She eventually became a religious in Bethlehem with 
her grandmother and aunt, and was reared in the spiritual life by 
St. Jerome himself. In the last illness of the great saint she 
administered to his wants and closed his eyes in death. 

Of Pacatula’s after-life little seems to be known. St. Jerome’s 
advice, however, written first in her behalf remained for the edifi- 
cation of Christian parents and was not without influence on the 
training of the young. St. Jerome was widely read in the Middle 
Ages, and it is a fair conjecture that in many a pious household his 
ideas were literally applied. It is surely worthy of more than 
passing note that his words were often recalled and his counsel 
followed in the excellent training of the daughters of Blessed 
Thomas More, whose household was distinguished for sound piety 


and learning. 
Parrick J. McCormick. 











HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 


The young, starting out to teach, despite the fact that theory, 
with practice before an experienced eye, has been theirs during a 
normal course, must face the inevitable. There is just this much 
difference—the sham and the real battle. Untried ways must 
be trod with tried means of another’s experience. Practice is but 
the application of theory individualized. Proficiency in practice 
is attained by experience, and that such is often dearly bought, 
experience also teaches; but to the wise, the stumbling-blocks of 
today become the stepping-stones of tomorrow. 

To the young, order is sometimes a stumbling-block. Some 
maintain that the disciplinarian is born. Heisalsomade. Nature 
may have gifted some with an inborn power to command; others 
may have it latent; and to them the problem is left to be solved. 
Be that as it may, the lack of order in class is a serious drawback 
in effecting good, if such can be attained at all when disorder is 
the rule. To the conscientious teacher—and it is assumed that 
all religious teachers are such—this must cause many an anxious 
afterthought, to say nothing of present discomfort. The class- 
room must be robbed of all its attractiveness; the work, thereby, 
becomes drudgery; apathy, the bane of all good works, creeps in 
and leaves the devil of discontent to finish it, if finishing it may be 
termed. 

A high ideal of why order is paramount should be conceived by 
the young teacher at the outset. Is order for the teacher’s ease? 
No. Is it because only thorough teaching can be effected with 
it? It depends upon the meaning we attach to thorough teaching. 
If by thorough teaching is understood drill work in what peda- 
gogues term the three r’s, then the highest conception of order 
has been missed. Order leads to God. Men attain God only 
through character. Order, then, is for the formation of character. 
Character is trained will; and the discipline of the class must be 
such as will train the will to form habits that evolve the character 
of a man. A teacher may not have in class what is often desig- 
nated as perfect order, and still by reason of spiritual aspirations, 
be a very efficient man in training children to love God, the raison 
dére of Catholic education. 
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The first advice to the young affiicted with the curable disease 
of nondiscipline is—pray. Such advice would seem superfluous. 
“Pray always” has been the Novice Master’s counsel illustrated by 
example. But man forgets; he forgets that he is human because 
he is human. He needs more of the spiritual in his makeup, and 
if Faith is to be of any assistance in teaching, it must come to his 
aid here. If it does not, it is because he has not perseveringly 
prayed; he has not sought; hence, he has not found—order. 

Prayer, though all-important, is not all. Faith without good 
works is dead. Personal endeavor must be united with prayer 
and be as unceasing. The young teacher needs within him three 
agencies: confidence, self-mastery, and enthusiasm. 

Confidence, if it does not lead to certain victory, at least, sur- 
mounts one obstacle to success—timidity. Should a young teacher 
evince timidity on being presented to a class of young animal 
spirits, disorder will be as much a part of the program as the ringing 
of the bell for dismissal, and as sure to follow. Youth is not 
only discerning, but often unerring, in judging character, especially 
when it comes to seeking his own advantage. And what live 
American boy takes the grammar school seriously? To him, it is 
a place where irksome duty follows in routine; and as a compensa- 
tion for his being confined within its walls, he is going to take as 
much fun out of it as he can, unless held in check by a master hand. 
Confidence, then, the young teacher must well up by force, if 
necessary, in his bosom—confident, that he can be the master, 
but not the tyrant, of the precocious charges committed to his care; 
confident, above all, that he is engaged in a work that is high and 
holy, a work that is far-reaching in its results, even though to the 
worldly-wise it seems insignificant. Let the young teacher buoy 
his confidence by reflecting on the words of Cardinal Gibbons who 
admirably expressed the sublimity of the Christian teacher’s 
profession when he said: “Give me the boys to train, and I care 
not for the rest of the world, for the boys of today will be the rest 
of the world tomorrow.” 

Confidence, though good, may easily develop into temerity, 
which would list one in the category of those who “rush in where 
angels fear totread.’’ It must be tempered by self-mastery. The 
teacher must never forget self, even while aiming to avoid self- 
seeking in his work. Seif-mastery is an indispensable asset in 
maintaining order; and to acquire it, a constant vigilance over 
little thingsfis necessary. 
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The first of these little things is sometimes a big thing, if volume 
counts for size—the voice. Demosthenes is often outrivalled by 
the elocutionary efforts on the part of some teachers before 
auditors who are anything but spell-bound. A loud voice, high 
keyed, is in itself a distraction. Distraction is not attention, and 
want of attention is disorder. The voice can be moderate and 
still retain its quality of force. It is sometimes necessary to raise 
it to check rising disorder; and if such is done only occasionally, 
then it will be effective. Even here, if a look will put a quietus 
on the delinquent, then look; look hard; look stern; but never let 
the look be followed by the least twitch of a smile, no matter how 
great the provocation to smile may be. Such would imply that 
the teacher did not mean “it,” and would be a tacit license for the 
next time. This does not mean that smiles are incompatible with 
the teacher’s dignity. In fact, young teachers are apt to imagine 
that the profession is one of frowns. Not at all. The more 
pleasant the face, the lighter the heart, the easier the work for both 
teacher and pupils. Frown only when necessary to check rising 
spirits at inopportune moments. The continual frown bespeaks 
cloudy weather; and if we believe “that some days must be dark 
and dreary,” let them be on the outside, while the inside radiates 
the sunshine of human gladness; the necessary frown disappearing 
as readily as do the clouds of the summer storm. 

On the other hand, a voice too soft would indicate a lack of 
power. Normal children glory in a leader, as well as they glory 
in leading. They expect it in those above them, and when they 
intuitively know that there is want of force behind the reins, like 
the spirited horse, they are quick to take their advantage. A soft 
voice may be due to nature, but a little exertion will put sufficient 
energy in it to enable those who hear to understand that weakness 
of vocal chords does not imply a corresponding weakness in allow- 
ing the ruled to be the rulers. 

Some teachers lack discipline by trying to acquire it too strenu- 
ously. They are of the loud-voiced class. They nag and scold 
from the beginning of class to its close. As the constant dropping 
of water will wear away the hardest stone; so, continual scolding 
will blunt the feelings. Children will take it as a matter of course: 
it belongs to arithmetic; it is a part of grammar; geography would 
not be geography without it; and, sad to say, it is inseparable from 
religious instruction. If the young teacher wishes to do good— 
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and he does—let him avoid forming the scolding habit; it begets 
restiveness, which is the forerunner of sure disorder. 

Self-mastery must be used to avoid another bad habit in thought- 
less teachers—rapid speaking. As long as interest is sustained, it 
will be safe to assume that order will reign. Now, speaking 
rapidly, even when we wish adult minds to understand, results in 
failure. What, then, is the effect on the immature? We must 
remember that we expect the youthful mind to assimilate explana- 
tions, to think and react on what is being said at the time it is 
said. This cannot be effected if a volley of words are rolled out 
with the rapidity of the reverberations of thunder. Explanations 
should be given slowly, with pauses to permit mental digestion. 
They should not be too lengthy for children. Frequent inter- 
missions in the way of questions are necessary to find out just how 
much has been assimilated, thus preventing the tedium of listening 
too long, which will beget restlessness. ; 

Talking too much, if it does not result in disorder, is at least, 
not teaching. Young teachers in their zeal easily fall into this 
habit. The grade teacher is not a university lecturer. His 
pupils are not mature thinkers, if they think at all. Foolish 
would that teacher be who would mistake quiet for thought. Let 
him ask a stray question, and his disillusionment will be complete. 
Much talking to children means for them little work, and they 
come to school to learn how to work, to think for themselves, 
something which only the exceptional child hardly masters in the 
grammar course. Let zeal be tempered by prudence; speech be 
guarded and shortened, for in many words abounds much folly— 
the folly of accomplishing little by doing too much, of going over 
the road instead of pointing the way. 

Self-mastery comes to the aid of those socially inclined by 
nature—would that all might acquire it by grace—to curb undue 
familiarity, which in the inexperienced, inevitably leads to dis- 
order. Familiarity is inexpedient; it must not be confounded with 
friendliness, which is a God-given trait for leading souls heaven- 
ward. Loss of respect follows in the wake of familiarity; and when 
the teacher becomes but a boy of larger growth, he ceases to wield 
the influence of an elder brother, he loses the authority of a father, 
and becomes a nonentity in the classroom as far as Catholic 
education is concerned. 

Though pedantry is a fault in the teacher, it is far better for the 
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young teacher to be pedantic, than to go to the opposite extreme. 
It is easier to loosen the hold on a mettlesome horse than to try 
to draw him in after having allowed him free rein. So with the 
teacher; too great stiffness in handling a class may be relaxed by 
degrees, but it is impossible to check disorder once it gains a 
foothold owing to the familiarity of the teacher. 

By being friendly, a teacher can do much good. Happy the 
male teacher, and fruitful his work, if he is skilled in athletics! 
He possesses the key to the boy’s heart. He has that which wins 
the admiration of the boy; and that won and wisely directed, his 
possibilities for good are unlimited. But admiration for personal 
qualities will be but mere vanity and end there, unless the teacher 
is judicious. That which should be a lever lifting souls to a higher 
plane becomes a useless crowbar if the fulcrum be wanting. The 
fulcrum is self-mastery. The teacher must be on his guard; the 
tendency is strong to allow athletics to have the controlling force— 
not practical athletics, but theoretical. For instance, baseball, 
the skill of this player and that, the salient points of yesterday’s 
game, form the subject of an animated discussion before class; 
the bell is rung. Is it heard? Let us suppose that it is. The 
boys know the weakness of the teacher. How easy for one to 
start the “game” during a lesson—the early stages, of course. 
The young teacher, full of the subject, forgets himself; the time 
passes pleasantly, but not profitably. What are the others doing— 
those not interested—during the discussion? Is there not char- 
acter malformation here, as well as time wasted? 

Athletics need not be the only source of evil in wasting precious 
time. Hobbies are not rare; and it would be a miracle, if the 
hourly scrutiny of forty or fifty pair of inquisitive eyes, some on 
the outlook to discover such weakness, failed to reveal the teacher’s 
particular fancies. The teacher knows a great deal apart from 
his actual lessons. Would it not be well for the pupils to be aware 
of that? Would it not inspire confidence? And is not confidence 
in the leader necessary in order to follow him along the royal road 
of learning? The teacher is an excellent story teller; he can build 
a story in the running; can relate hair-breath escapes to perfection. 
Should he not develop the imaginative faculties of his pupils? 

Certainly, develop the imagination, provided the pupils have 
paper and pencil and write as the teacher goes around correcting 
it or keeps a watchful eye on the class. Stories are good; but like 
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holidays, they are best appreciated when they come rarely. How 
about the war? Why teach geography when present events point 
to a change of maps? Is not history in the making important? 
a knowledge of current events useful to make the children take 
notice of the world in which they live? True—at the right time; 
say before school, or during the last period of a Friday afternoon. 
Follow the daily program strictly. Apart from its being a matter 
of principle based on obedience, it is unconsciously a factor in 
forming habits of punctuality and exactitude in the pupils, no 
small matter in the formation of character—a big thing made up 
of little things. 

Lapses of order may occur from the manner of conducting a 
recitation. Self-mastery will counsel the teacher to prepare his 
lessons for the day so thoroughly that the text-book will be dispen- 
sable. This will leave the eye free to take in the class as a whole 
while asking a question, and waiting for its reply; remembering 
that he who governs with the eye governs well; he who prevents 
disorder does better than he who quells it. Recitation periods 
should be so arranged as not to follow in succession, and the teacher 
will thus be able to conduct them with the class on the floor. To 
expect a child to remain seated from recess to recess without 
exhibiting signs of restiveness is to expect the impossible. The 
getting out of his seat and walking to the wall affords a change of 
position and a consequent change of manner. A lounging position 
while standing invites disorder. The time for standing should not 
be too lengthy, as disorder will come from sheer weariness; fifteen, 
twenty or thirty minutes according the age of the class will be 
found to answer the purpose. To ask questions in rote is to divert 
attention; likewise, for the wise not to expect to be called upon 
until all have had a turn causes the same. Asking promiscuously 
will keep the inattentive on the watch, and prevent mischief 
which is resourceful for idle minds. 

Frequent threatening, accompanied by infrequent execution of 
the threats, leads to the violation of rules with impunity; the 
knowing youth realizing that “he (the teacher) doesn’t mean it.” 
“Tf you do this, I'll do that,” or “If you don’t do this, I'll do that,” 
has the weightless value of words unless the conviction of the 
pupil, based on experience, has taught him an intuitive knowledge 
of the law of cause and effect. Better still: no threats; then no 
weakness of failing execution. It will not take the pupils long to 
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find out that infractions of discipline are sure to meet with proper 
punishment. In conjunction with this, punishment should be 
in proportion with the gravity of the fault. We would not be 
likely to disfigure the face of a friend in the kindly act of killing 
a mosquito lodged thereon. Neither should a thoughtless child— 
and most are such—be given a rigorous penance, taking much of 
his time, and incidentally ruining his never-too-perfect penmanship, 
for slight faults. A little consideration, where no grave principle 
is at stake, for childish frailties, frailties which we were once guilty 
of, will tend to gain the good-will of the children; and that gained, 
the question of order will be peaceably settled, and punishment 
will be largely subjective to growing minds. The classroom is as 
the city: the best governed is that in which the jail has few occu- 
pants. 

Self-mastery has one more point: the most important—the con- 
trol of temper. Perhaps the teacher never knew that he had a 
temper until young America discovered it for him. To exhibit 
temper is to betray weakness; to control it, is to evince strength. 
Some boys never have more fun than when they succeed in arousing 
the teacher’s ire; which, when easily done, frequently also, the 
fear of the same is negligible. The saying used to be “get him 
off his base;”’ now it is “get his goat.” If the “goat” of temper 
is not securely tied to the stake of self-mastery, “‘it’’ will be easily 
“gotten,” and the teacher having lost “it” in losing control of 
himself, loses at the same time control of the class; for we all are 
familiar with the truth expressed by Thomas a Kempis: “He 
who would govern others, must first govern himself.” It is true 
that all outbursts of temper may not have the fun-producing 
effect; but it is doubtful if that can be termed order which requires 
a tempest to achieve it. The calm after a summer storm does not 
necessarily imply fair weather for any length of time; and the 
farmer, too, prefers the slow rain that sinks into the ground rather 
than the torrent that easily washes away. Are we not engaged in 
soul culture? 

Some teachers may not be given to angry spurts of temper; 
but use as a weapon of defense cool sarcasm, always cutting, 
leaving wounds sometimes difficult to heal. If such is necessary 
to compel obedience, then order—the ideal of order—no matter 
how quiet the classroom, is conspicuously absent. Sarcasm tends 
to make the will rebel; that inward rebellion which deforms char- 
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acter, and makes the soul turn from him who would lead it. Only 
by gentleness, sympathy, and kindness will the seeds of virtue be 
sown; by them will minds be made docile; and what is obedience 
without docility, but the obedience of the slave; the obedience 
that serves under a watchful eye; not that, which moved by the 
will, inclines to higher things as the flower turns upward under 
the influence of the sun, even after the rays have ceases to shine 
upon it? 

Neither temper nor sarcasm denote self-control, the power of 
educated will, which alone stands for character. The teacher must 
be the child’s exemplar; and if words of exhortation on habit 
formation are to have any effect, they must ring true with the 
worth of the man who sounds them. 

With confidence and self-mastery, the young teacher must invoke 
the aid of enthusiasm to keep the work aglow. Not he who begins 
well; but ends well, wins in the race, admonishes St. Paul. Enthu- 
siasm is necessary to keep in the race of educational activities, as 
the endurance of wind is to the athletic runner. The young all 
have it. The ardor of youth—what does it not aim to accomplish! 
What would not age give to be able to turn back the hand of time 
and profit by the experience of the years? But we live our life 
but once, and must make the best use possible of the present to 
live it well. Enthusiasm enables us to accomplish all that is 
expected of us. Enthusiasm is the test of devotion; and devotion 
is love. Love accomplishes everything; it knows no difficulties, 
no relaxation from duty; it never deserts, and always exalts. No 
great and worthy cause meets with defeat, in its proper sense, 
while love lends its glow and instills its warmth. Let the young 
teacher love his work for its own intrinsic worth; for the God who 
gave it birth, and who alone can adequately recompense the wealth 
of youthful ardor, brain tissue, and, above all, virtue, expended 
upon it for His sake. Let him not let his enthusiasm cool; coolness 
is the forerunner of death, and when it dies he dies with it, no 
matter how long he may live, for to labor without heart is to labor 
without life. The phonograph can do that. 

As long as enthusiasm glows brightly in the breast of the teacher, 
he will never, properly speaking, grow old. Years may pass 
over his head; they should make him wiser and worthier, but 
cannot of themselves dull his work, as time dims all things material, 
unless he with the years turns aside from the lesson of the years. 
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Discouragements may come, and will. A crisis there must be 
in every life. But the soul that has kept its enthusiasm aglow 
will rise above petty discouragements. Those who have made 
themselves weak—the unworthy—succumb; but the strong, 
strengthened by grace, fear not; in the darkness of their soul, 
they cry out: “What of the night?” The reply comes from their 
faithful talismen—Confidence, Self-mastery, and Enthusiasm— 
“All’s well! God is on the watch!” 

Broruer Juuian, C.F.X. 


Louisville, Ky. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN DURING THE 
RENAISSANCE * 
(Continued) 

Not to go back for representatives of Iberian culture beyond 
the Dark Ages to the great heroines of early Christian Spain, nor 
yet to the Gothic period of darkness itself with its examples of 
bravery, sanctity, and wisdom, there were the shining lights of 
the later Middle Ages; Blanche of Castile, mother of St. Louis of 
France; Beatriz, the gifted daughter of Alfonzo el Sabio, and 
queen of Portugal; that other queen of Portugal, the Aragonese 
princess, and canonized saint, Isabel, or Elizabeth, niece of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary; and the Portuguese princesses and queens 
of Castile, Constantia, daughter of the saint, and Maria, queen 
of Alfonso XI., with Isabel, mother of Isabel the Catholic. 
From the atmosphere of power and goodness which surrounded 
the venerated memories of such heroines as these, the Peninsula 
Renaissance drew inspiration, and guided by Italian tradition, it 
placed upon the brow of womanhood a lasting crown of knowledge, 
of wisdom and of honor.” 

The spirit of the Spanish nation in rejecting the erroneous 
philosophy and the false religion imported with Eastern emigra- 
tion, while accepting and appropriating the useful knowledge 
thus imported, had shielded the Christian maiden from unwhole- 
some influences, and at the same time had given her a share in 
the advantages to be derived from Arabic culture on the objective 
side. Her right to participation in scientific studies, however, 
cannot be attributed to the influence of Arabian custom,™ but 
rather to Hebrew and Gospel tradition, reinforced by the direct 
influences of classical Greece and Rome. 

In the library inherited by Isabel of Castile, from her father, 
Juan II, we are furnished with a very comprehensive history of 
the traditional form and spirit of literary activity in Christian 


* A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

23 Cf. Rada y Delgado, op. cit., Vol. II, lib. @. 

4 Cf. Prescott, Hist. of the Reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 11, 185. 


Philadelphia, 1882. 
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Spain, previous to the revival of learning. In this collection of 
two hundred and one” manuscripts are numerous translations 
into Spanish of the Latin classics, of portions of the Bible, and of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. There are also works of 
Italian, French and Spanish writers of the Middle Ages, repre- 
senting the didactic or imaginative branches of literature; as well 
as valuable manuscripts on history, geography, law, medicine, and 
the natural sciences. 

Among the translations from the classics are Livy, ‘History of 
Rome;” A fragment of the same, with the arms of Castile and 
Leon;”* Book of Seneca; Tragedies of Seneca; The Aeneid and 
Aesop in three manuscripts, both the work of the Infante D. 
Enrique de Aragon, Marquis of Villena;” and a Plutarch from 
the Latin version produced about the same time in Italy.” 

The Spanish translations from the Bible are catalogued as: 
Proverbs and Prophecies; Book of Josue; Prophets; Gospels 
(two copies); and Gospels and Acts. In translations also are: 
St. Augustine, “De Civitate Dei,” eighth and eighteenth books; St. 
Bernard, “Doctrine,”?"' St. Gregory, Pope, “Dialogues and 
Homilies;” and St. Chrysostom’s “Homilies on St. Matthew,” 
sixty-five books, from one of the two Latin manuscripts of St. 
Chrysostom given in the catalogue. 

Here in the original is a copy of Xenophon,*"* the only work in 
Greek in the catalogue; with Cicero, ‘‘De Officiis” (two copies) ; and 
Seneca, first and second parts. In the original also is St. Isidore’s 
“Etymologies” with another work of the same author, beginning, 
“*Venerabilis;” and St. Ambrose, “Explanation of Psalm CXVIII.” 
There is a copy of the Apocalypse in Latin. A few minor French 
poets are represented, and there is a Portuguese version of a poem 
by Alfonso el Sabio, entitled, ““Wonders of our Lady.” 

Spiritual aids are well provided in manscript copies of missals and 
breviaries; lives of the Saints in Latin, French and Spanish; 


26 Mem. de la Real Acad. de la Hist., Vol. VI, Il. 17. 

26 No. 121. 

27 Clemencin, in ibid., note to 189-141. 

38 Ibid., note to 117. 

% Beginning: “Todos los que hablan sobre los razones de Daniel profeta.’’ 

2 Nos. 15-20. 

211 Liber de modo bene vivendi ad sororem. 

212 The Xenophon is undescribed but there seems to have been no Spanish 
translation previous to that of Diego Gracian, printed in 1552. Cf. Clemencin, 
op. eit., note 116. 
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sermons in Spanish; moral treatises in the medieval favorite form 
of mirrors of the Soul, and mirrors of Christian Life, and the like. 
In the same collection are the Prayer and Rule of St. Francis; the 
Office of St. James; and a large number of similar works. 

The united traditional influences here manifest and of which the 
history of Spanish literature in general gives evidence, are thus 
summed up by a modern writer, whose views cannot be interpreted 
as resultants of Spanish-Christian sympathies:*!* “Though the 
Visigoths were not a literary people, and their influence upon 
Spanish letters was insignificant, yet the Roman-Spaniard, with 
his exuberant literary talent, and saturated with the later Latin 
traditions, which his race had largely been instrumental in forming, 
continued his activity in authorship during the whole of the Gothic 
dominion.” 

After showing that the Christian idea seized firm hold of the 
imagination of Spanish-Latin writers, from the fourth century on, 
he says of the ““Etymologies:” “There is nothing which escapes the 
pen of St. Isidore, and it is evident from the definitions in the 
Etymologies that a Christian Bishop had no hesitation whatever in 
accepting and endorsing to a great extent the views on art, elo- 
quence, music, and literary expression which had been formulated 
by the writers of Pagan Greece and Rome.” 

And speaking of St. Isidore’s influence through Theodawulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, the same author remarks: “Possessing all the 
ancient love of beauty and elegance, all the old admiration for 
perfect works of art, the Christian Bishop sought to prove in every 
page of his writings that harmonious beauty in form, color and 
expression was not necessarily pagan, but that the breath of 
Christianity would lend to loveliness itself a new life, which should 
lead the thoughts of men to the Maker of all harmony.”?"* 

The further evidence given by the manuscripts preserved with 
the “Etymologies” is in favor of the perpetuated tradition of St. 
Isidore in regard to the true relation of the laws of religion and 
morality to those of pagan art. 

Here again literature mirrors life and we find in this promiscuous 
heap of discourses, the pros and cons of the woman question, set 
forth, as was usual in the Middle Ages, by the other half of the 
race. On the one hand is the manuscript given as the work of the 


218 Hume, The Spanish People, p. 57 ff. New York, 1901. 
214 Tbid., 59. 
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Archpriest Talavera, Alfonso Martinez, and described as “‘a book 
that speaks of women.” This production of the Chaplain of 
Juan II of Castile, afterwards found its way to the press in Burgos 
(1499) under the title: Tractate against the women who with little 
knowledge maliciously meddled, prattling and doing things not per- 
taining to them. A second edition of the same, published in Toledo 
in 1518 was enlarged but not improved, and was popularly called 
“Corvacho,” from its resemblance to Boccaccio’s drastic satire, the 
“Corbaccio.” #15 

On the other side is the work in Spanish manuscript, entitled: 
Tercero tratado del libro de las mugeres, by Fr. Francisco Jimenez, 
“of the Order of Preachers.” The author is evidently not a 
Dominican, but a Friar Minor of the same name.?"* The work was 
dedicated to D* Sancha Ramirez de Arenos, Countess of Prades. 
It was afterwards printed in Barcelona, in 1495. Another Friar 
Minor translated it into Catalan, and published it, with additions 
under the title: Carro de las dofias, in Valladolid, 1542, dedicating 
it to Queen Catherine of Portugal.” Here, too, is the Virtuous 
and Illustrious Women, of Alvaro de Luna,?"* showing Boccaccian 
influence on the better side. 

By the production of Celestina (1480) the realistic dramatist 
had thrown down the gauntlet and entered the arena. 


Thus was Spain prepared for the Renaissance. She had carefully 
preserved her past history; she had appropriated the world’s 
wisdom, locking it up in her everyday speech, the better to claim 
its service; and she had raised the tremendous question of the 
sacredness of womanhood, a question which the revival of pagan 
culture in her Christian community was to bring forward with 
peculiar emphasis. 

But thinking men and women whose duty it should be to direct 
aright the moral and intellectual forces of the new social order were 
not wanting. The difficulties of the new situation were not only 
anticipated in the Peninsula but forestalled. In the school of 
Latin-Christian tradition the Iberian ruler and the Italian peda- 
gogue had together learned the true meaning of culture and the 


2165 No. 145. Note by Clemencin. 
216 Cf. ibid. Note to No. 51. 

317 No. 51, ibid. 

218 No. 161 and note by Clemencin. 
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nature of that process by which its blessings can alone be secured 
to individuals and to nations. 

The patronage extended by Queen Isabel to foreign booksellers 
and to the printer-editors who hastened to set up their presses in 
her congenial dominions, indicates the tendency of early Renais- 
sance taste as directed by her.?” It is not a surprise to find in the 
printed list of her own private library a Terence and Pliny closely 
followed by the Letters of St. Jerome to St. Paula, and St. Thomas 
on the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle,?® with the Prayer Book of 
Hernan Perez de Guzman**! and the Morning Star of the Christian 
Life of Don Pedro Ximenez de Prejamo.*”? 

In keeping with the evidence furnished by the library of Isabel, 
is the argument in favor of woman’s education, as put forth by 
Vives on foreign soil when the Renaissance had already gained 
irresistible force in his native land. His great work, De Institu- 
' tione Christianae Foeminae is but the history of his experiences of 
what had been accomplished in Spain when in his youthful days he 
learned to admire the virtues of learned Valentian women like 
Dofia Angela Zapata.?"* In his treatise the Spanish humanist 
thus maintains his position: “I perceive that learned women be 
suspected of many: as who saith, the subtlety of learning should be 
a nourishment for the maliciousness of their nature. Verily, I do 
not allow in a subtle and crafty woman, such learning as should 
teach her deceit, and teach her no good manners and virtue. . . . 
But you shall not lightly find an ill woman, except it be such a one. 
as either knoweth not, or at the least way considereth not what 
chastity and honesty is worth. . . . And she that hath learned 
from inborn disposition or from books to consider this and such 
other things, and hath furnished and fenced her mind with holy 
counsels shall never find [from them stimulus] to do any villainy. 
For if she can find in her heart to do naughtily, having so many 
precepts of virtue to keep her, what should we suppose she should 
do, having no knowledge of goodness at all? And truly if we would 
call the old world to remembrance, and rehearse their time, we 
shall find no learned woman that ever was [ev]ill; where I could 
bring forth an hundred good.”?** 


218 Cf. Altimira y Crevea, op. cit., II, 504 ff. 

220 Barcelona, 1478. Cf. Clemencin, notes to Nos. 18-19, op. cit., 475. 

821 Murcia, 1487, ibid., No. 33, p. 479. 

222 Salamanca, 1493. Cf. Clemencin, ibid., No. $4, p. 479. 

223 Supra, 60. 

24 Ibid. Translated by Hyrde in Watson, Vives and the Renascence Educa- 
tion of Women, 48-49. New York and London, 1912. 
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That the thought here expressed is identical with that of the 
Italian humanistic theorists is evidence of the inspiration which 
Italy gave to Spain on the intellectual side as well as of the perfect 
harmony with which both nations viewed the moral aspect of the 
new system of education. This unity of purpose is accounted for 
by the fact that throughout the Middle Ages the two nations had 
never ceased the intellectual intercourse begun in the days of the 
Roman conquest. After the rise of the universities Iberian stu- 
dents flocked to Italy in search of wisdom and returned to enrich 
with their scholastic treasures the home universities of Salamanca, 
Palencia, Valladolid and Lisbon. From their own College of St. 
Clement in Bologna, also, and from Aragonese Naples they came to 
prepare the way for the Revival by cooperating with the native 
Italian scholars who chose to labor as teachers at the courts and 
in the universities of the Peninsula.22® When, therefore, the Span- 
ish humanist turned to the past greatness of Roman-Spain for 
examples of proud Antiquity, like his colleagues in the Padua of 
Petrarch, he sought in the history of the early Church, models of 
perfect womanhood whose example he might bring forward to 
reinforce that set by a Corinna or a Cornelia. 

Thus Lebrija appeals*** to the enthusiasm of Queen Isabel: 
“Then what shall I say of the glory and fame of the men of our 
nation in whatever field of activity they chose to labor. In proof 
of this: in an age when Latin letters flourished most our own Spain 
contributed, if not the best, at least the second best. In heroic 
verse, Lucan, by common consent, takes lead; and Silius Italicus 
follows close upon him. In tragedy Seneca is not only first but 
the one of all the tragedians who merited to come down to us with 
undiminished fame. In epigram, Martial is the first, if we except 
those who allow the honor to Catullus. In oratory, if none can 
equal Cicero in fertility and richness none other can surpass 
Marcus Fabius Quintilian, to whom next in rank is Seneca. Who 
of his generation could be more diligent in agriculture than Colu- 
mella, in cosmography than Pomponius, in history than Trogus?” 
And following up his train of thought, he exclaims: “‘O, blessedness 
of our age in which our Princess and Lady desires to revive, not 
only the customs and the sanctity of the olden times, but the learn- 
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ing also, in which were so distinguished those holy women Paula, 
Marcella, Julia, Blessilla, and a multitude of others to whom the 
holy Doctors of the Church, in their time, dedicated their works.” 

Reinforcing this thrill of enthusiasm which radiated from Italy 
through the heart and voice of her ardent students there came from 
the very dawn of the Revival the sentiment of its great leaders in 
copies of Latin treatises or Italian verses, many of which were 
translated into the vernacular before the movement itself reached 
Spain. Dante and Petrarch had found their way hither.?” Their 
absence from Isabel’s collection is accounted for by the fact that 
the libraries in her possession were only a portion of the original 
collection possessed by her father.2% The catalogue of the manu- 
scripts bestowed by the queen on the convent of San Juan de los 
Reyes of Toledo, at the time of its foundation is not accessible. 
Many works which are here naturally missed may well be in that 
collection.” 

Boccaccio done into Spanish was in Isabel’s possession. There 
were the Fiammeta and the Decameron with De casibus illustrium 
virorum, translated into Caida de principes. Another Boccaccio in 
Spanish, is undescribed, but the De Claris Mulieribus was also in 
Spain and translated. It was printed in Saragossa, in 1494.2 

Some letters of Pope Pius II are preserved in the private library 
of Isabel while his works in general were widely distributed in 
Spain, many of them in translations.?*! 

Among the manuscripts of the larger collection in her possession, 
Isabel had made the acquaintance of another Italian humanist, 
who, it cannot be doubted, gave her inspiration in her educa- 
tional endeavors. A Latin work is here catalogued as Leonardo, 
followed by a Spanish translation of the same. The translator is 
not mentioned but the next number points to the conjecture that 
Isabel’s father may have accomplished the work. This next 
number is given as: Leonardo de Arecio, Cartas in romance de 
Leonardo Arecio Florentino al Sefior Rey Don Juan.*** 

Since Isabel was but three or four years old at the death of her 


2% Cf. Ticknor, Hist. of Spanish Literature, 1, 297 ff. and 183, note. Boston, 
1891. 

2% Prescott, op. cit., II, 185. 

2% Ibid., II, 184. 
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father,*** she could not have profited by this correspondence, but 
she could read very early the letters in Romance and the other 
translated work of D’Arezzo, whatever it may be. In her own 
private library, however, is the indication that she actually pos- 
sessed the De studiis et literis,?** the description of which seems 
sufficiently definite. It reads, “Beginning, preciosa Sefiora, of 
Leonardo aristino.”*** This work is in Latin manuscript, and does 
not seem to have been translated. It is followed by a printed 
Latin copy of D’Arezzo’s commentary on the “Ethics of Aristotle,” 
and the next number is a Latin manuscript entitled, First part of 
the Ethics of Aristotle, by the same author. 

The fact that Isabel did not read Latin fluently before the first 
year of earnest study would not cause a serious delay in her full 
appreciation of the De studiis et literis, since the Renaissance move- 
ment in Spain may be said to have received its impulse only after 
the peace with Portugal, in 1479, and the ordering of the united 
kingdoms. The indications are, that the year of study spoken of 
by Marineo, was not with Beatriz Galindo, but earlier, and that 
the queen read with Beatriz something beyond the De Officiis. 

In 1481, six years after the birth of La Latina, Lebrija had pub- 
lished his elementary Latin grammar, Introducciones Latinas. In 
1485 he gave to the press a second edition of the same work, with 
parallel columns of Latin and Castilian. This second edition was 
issued at the express desire of Isabel, as we learn from the dedica- 
tion, the first edition having been composed at the desire of Cardinal 
Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza. 

This method of parallel text was suggested by the queen for the 
benefit of students pressed for time or who lacked the services of a 
tutor ever at hand. Among these students were the queen her- 
self and a large majority of the women of her realm, who, like her, 
were thirsting for a share in the knowledge of Latin eloquence, or 
seeking the key to the treasures contained in the Sacred Scriptures 
and the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. Isabel would natu- 
rally be the first to profit by the new text-book, issued when 
Beatriz Galindo was but ten years old. The assertion of Marineo 
in his address to the Emperor Charles V. clearly indicates this: 
“‘Quae quidem multis et magnis occupata negotiis, ut aliisexemplum 
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praeberet, a primis grammaticae rudimentis studere coepit.””7 A 
copy of this edition is among the fifty-two books left in the Queen’s 
cabinet at the time of her death.** 

The history of the inception of this text-book is instructive, 
throwing light as it does on the solicitude felt by the Queen for the 
education of all her subjects and on the attitude afterwards assumed 
by the Spanish Renaissance towards the place to be assigned to 
the vernacular in the curriculum of liberal studies. In his dedi- 
cation Lebrija says: “‘And because I am soon to publish a Latin- 
Spanish dictionary, by which I shall offend and antagonize all 
those of ours who have the insignia and profession of letters, I say 
no more here, except that I prognosticate the denunciations that 
they desire to make against me with blood and fury, while they 
provide themselves with arguments against me. I come, rather, 
my illustrious Queen and Lady, to that which your Highness, in 
your letters has commanded me, concerning the remedy to be 
brought to that which is lacking in the Introduction to the Latin 
Language which I published and which has already been read 
throughout our possessions; that is, that it be done again in the 
Castilian language, Latin on one side, Romance on the other. 

“T must confess my mistake that in the beginning it did not 
appeal to me to be practicable (the more credit to your Highness), 
for our language seemed so impoverished that I feared the possi- 
bility of expressing in it all the finesse of Latin construction. But 
since I began to put into execution the command of your Highness 
I have been so satisfied that already I am urged to publish two 
phases of one and the same work, in different styles, not having 
from the beginning hit upon this method. First, for those versed 
in our language who, with good preceptors may be able to profit 
much, and equally for all; for those who know and for those who 
wish to learn; for those who teach and those who study; for those 
who have forgotten that in which they once excelled and which 
they wish to learn anew, and for all those who have not the advan- 
tage of frequent intercourse with masters. 

“To this was added the understood advantage which the Very 
Reverend Father and Lord, the Bishop of Avila, made known to 
me on the part of your Royal Majesty; namely, that for no other 
cause was I commanded to write this work in Latin and Romance, 
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than that women, and nuns, and virgins consecrated to God, with- 
out the assistance of learned men might be enabled to acquire a 
knowledge of the rudiments of the Latin language.”’?* 

The dictionary here spoken of was published in 1492 and was 
possessed by Isabel, together with the less valuable one of Alonso 
de Paléncia written at her command and printed two years earlier 
than that of Lebrija.*° These text-books mark the starting point 
of the Revival and were speedily to replace the works of Alexander 
de Villa Dei, three copies of which were in the larger collection in 
Isabel’s possession; of Prician;**! of Fr. Juan de Balbis of Genoa, 
whose Catolicon, printed by Faust in Mayence 1460, was also there; 
and the Mamotreto, of Fr. Juan Marchesino, also printed in 
Mayence, 1470, and possessed by Isabel.?*? 

The reformed method in Greek found its first home in the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca where a Greek grammar was written by Arias 
Barbosa, the Portuguese who had studied with such success in 
Florence that he merits the title of Father of Greek Learning in 
the Peninsula. He was in Salamanca in 1489 and died tutor at the 
court of Portugal in 1530. Evidence of the date of publication of 
his grammar is not available, but it is certain that Barbosa was a 
profound Greek scholar when he returned from Italy.*** Lebrija 
later wrote both Greek and Hebrew grammars,“ and another Greek 
grammar, sometimes said to be the first produced in Spain, was 
written by one of the two Vergeras, brothers of Isabel Vergera and 
professors of Greek and Hebrew in Alcala.*“ The Spanish humanistic 
attitude toward the teaching of Greek appears in a treatise on the 
pronunciation of that language published by Lebrija in the appen- 
dix to the Alcalé edition of the “‘Introducciones Latinas.”“* The 
fine appreciation of the truly classical here manifest is another 
evidence that Barbosa had colleagues as well as disciples in his 
work of hellenizing the Peninsula. Of the services rendered by 
Lebrija in the teaching of Greek, Bywater says: “But if there was 
any one man to whom the credit of discovery [of reformed Greek 





2% Dedication to Introducciones Latinas, Madrid, 1773. 

2 Clemencin, note to Nos. 7, 8, 9, p. 472-473; Cf. Altimira y Crevea, op. 
cit., I, 504ff. 
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pronunciation] is due, it was assuredly not Aldus or any other 
Italian, but a Spaniard, the great Spanish humanist, Antonio of 
Lebrixa, better known outside of Spain as Antonius Nebrissensis.”?“ 

To a notice of the services of these men in the field of the ancient 
languages must be added those of the great Cardinal Ximenes, in 
Mosarabic, Greek, Latin and Hebrew; of Hernan Nijiez (Pinci- 
ano), who bore the title of “Greek Commentator,” and of Fr. 
Pedro Alcala, author of the Arabic-Castilian dictionary compiled 
at the request of Fr. Hernando de Zalavera.** 

The libraries in Isabel’s possession, and the rapid multiplication 
of accessible works imported after the duty exemption law of 
1480,?” furnished abundant texts for study in ancient and Spanish 
literature, in history, geography, music, ethics and politics, civil 
and canon law and in medicine. 

In the larger collection inherited by Isabel there were, in addition 
to the classics, numerous Spanish minor works of fiction, as the 
poems of Alonso de Villasandino; of Juan Alonso de Baena; of 
Juan de Mena; Ballads of the Archpriest of Hitta; and the ““Labors 
of Hercules,” by the Marquis of Villena. There are here also 
Spanish copies of legends of the Arthurian cycle, entitled: “Merlin”; 
“Third Part of the Search for the Holy Grail’; “Lancelot.” 

In six manuscripts the general history of José Rodriguez de 
Castro was there preserved, the first one described as beginning: 
Mui amados amigos.?® In two other manuscripts is the History of 
Spain, probably that of Alonso de Paléncia, including the events 
up to the Moorish invasion.** Another chronicle of Spain also 
in Spanish is believed to be the work later abridged by order of 
Isabel.25? Here are the general History and History of Spain of 
Alfonso el Sabio together with a chronicle of his reign,?** to which 
are added chronicles of several other reigns.*** Following a history 
of Spain written in Portuguese is a Spanish translation of Guido de 
Coluna’s History of Troy.**> Among several works of its kind is 
the Regimiento de principes of either St. Thomas or Giles of Rome;?* 

24 Thid., 13. 

28 Altimira y Crevea, ibid. 

24 Cf. Altimira y Crevea, op. cit., II, 504. 
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with a Map of the World,?” several manuscripts of organ music, 
and books on methods in music.*“ Law treatises are numerous, 
among which, besides the Siete Partidas of Alfonso el Sabio, are: 
the Speculum Juris of Guillaume Durando, Bishop of Mende, 
France; the works of Jacobo de Butrigalde, of Bologna, and his 
disciples, Baldo and Bartulo; of Antonio Butrio, of Bologna also; 
and many of Spanish authorship. In medicine, Bernardo Gor- 
domio, professor in Montpellier, is represented, with other unknown 
authors. It must be noted that the Arabic philosophical works 
not to be had in these private libraries were accessible to research 
students in the universities, whither they had been relegated by 
the inquisitors.? 

To these older sources of ready reference were added the numer- 
ous works which the age of the Renaissance itself produced. In 
his De Rebus Hispaniae Memorabilibus, Marineo preserved the 
intimate history of his generation and Lebrija produced valuable 
works, not only in grammar and literature but in theology, law, 
archeology, history, natural science, geography and geology; and 
in general the literary activity of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies furnished new works on every phase of human thought.?*! 

Living as she did in the age of Columbus and Peter Martyr of 
Anghiera, the Iberian Renaissance woman had a new source of 
geographical and historical study in the accounts of discovery and 
exploration. Peter Martyr’s great work, the De Orbe Novo, was 
begun in 1494 and completed in 1526, thus being in reality the 
“Gazette of the New Discoveries,”*** while the letters of Columbus 
supplemented the reports of his personal adventures and those of 
his followers which were related by word of mouth throughout the 
Peninsula. To Queen Isabel and her generation these accounts 
were more than history, they were subjects for devout meditations 
on the Providence of God and the virtue of His children, as mani- 
fested in perilous journeys undertaken for His honor and glory. 
When the great discoverer wrote of his hardships and of the good- 
ness of God through it all, Isabel could sympathize with both states 
of feeling, and she might say from afar with the voice of the vision 
at Veragua: “Of the barriers of the great ocean which were bound 


*7 No. 25 and note, p. 477. 
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up with such mighty chains, He hath given unto thee the keys. 
. . . What did He more for the people of Israel when he led 
them forth from Egypt? . . . Many inheritances hath He, and 
very great. . . . What He promiseth, that He fulfilleth, and yet 
more. And doth the world thus? . . . Fear not; be of good 
cheer; all these thy griefs are written in marble; and not without 
cause.’’263 

But most significant of all the Spanish Renaissance studies 
auxiliary to those of the classical languages and literature is that 
of the vernacular. Lebrija completed his Castilian grammar and 
printed it in Salamanca in 1492, the same year that he published 
the Latin-Spanish dictionary. The Spanish-Latin dictionary 
followed this and in 1517 the Rules of Orthography in the Castilian 
Language.?** 

In his dedication to the Castilian grammar*** the great human 
ist reminds the Queen that the history of the past teaches beyond 
question that language is ever the companion of empire, in proof 
of which he reviews the history of the Jewish people and of Greece 
and Rome, concluding that what is true of these nations is more 
forcibly true of Spain whose language had its cradle in the reigns 
of the great kings of Castile and Leon, showing its power under 
Alfonso el Sabio, when he wrote the Siete Partidas and the Gen- 
eral History, and translated many works of Arabic and Latin into 
Castilian. This prestige extended to Aragon, Navarre, and Italy 
with the extended rule of the Infantes. 

Then he reminds the Queen that the nation is at peace, through 
the bounty of Divine Providence and the diligence and hard labor 
of her Majesty, and that uniformity should be sought for in the 
nation’s language. He admits that time is needed for such results 
but he recalls the other work in grammar, where by the aid of the 
vernacular one can learn “Latin grammar not in a few months but 
in a few days,” and much more than up to now “could be learned 
in many years.” 

In stating the divisions of his subject, Lebrija makes it clear that 
his purpose is to elevate the Castilian to the dignity of classical 
expression as he had before proposed to render it acceptable as the 


263 “Letter of Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella, July 7, 1508.” Quoted 
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universal language of the nation. In pursuance of the plan hinted 
at in the dedication to the Introducciones Latinas he divides the 
work into two parts. The first part, composed of the first four 
books, is intended for the first two classes of students; namely, 
those wishing to make a scientific study of the language, which 
they have used from childhood; and those who wish to use the 
vernacular as an aid in studying Latin. The fifth book is for the 
third class of students; that is, those to whom the Castilian is a 
foreign language. Among these, he says, are the infidels to whom 
the Queen desires to carry the light of the Gospel. 

In the Prologue to the Fifth Book, Lebrija discusses the subject 
matter of each division and the reason for the choice made by him: 
“Moreover, as says Quintilian, children beginning to learn the con- 
structions of language, by the declining of nouns and the conju- 
gating of verbs, suffer fatigue and in their meagre, confused knowl- 
edge of letters, syllables, parts of speech, put together nouns and 
verbs because they resemble others for which they have learned 
the rule. We have examples of this in those who write but the 
merest rudiments of Greek and Latin grammar.” 

The first four books, therefore, contain a very complete treatment 
of the science of grammar beginning with a treatise in Philology 
under the headings: Origin of terms (Greek); The invention of 
letters and history of their introduction into Spain; History of the 
characters used and their values; Of the letters and pronunciation 
of the Latin language; Of the letters and pronunciation of the 
Castilian language; Of the corrections to be made in order to speak 
pure Castilian; Of the kinship and relation of letters among 
themselves. 

Under Orthography he treats of accents, of special rules for 
vowels and consonants and general rules for Castilian Spelling. 
Under Prosody he discusses especially the iambic foot, the func- 
tions of vowels and consonants, and gives a special chapter to 
Adonic verse. The third book is devoted to a detailed study of 
Etymology and Diction with a chapter on the “Order of the 
parts of a discourse.” The fifth book, for the study of foreign 
students who need grammar as an aid to understanding the 
language, is brief and to the point. There are eleven chapters, 
the first of which treats of letters, syllables and words; the second, 
of nouns; the third, of pronouns; the fourth, of the conjugation of 
verbs; the. next six, of the formation of verbs in general and of 
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each mode in particular; and the eleventh chapter, of the “gerund- 
ive participle” and the “infinitive noun.” 

The pedagogical works of Lebrija reveal the source of his 
daughter’s scholarship and the power of the home influences that 
produced so many of the earlier types of Renaissance womanhood 
in the Peninsula. Like Francisca Lebrija, numerous other 
daughters of savants enjoyed the privilege of parental tutorage 
and many of them shared the enthusiasm of fraternal devotion to 
the new learning. The number of women trained under humanism 
who followed the profession of private tutor, indicates, too, a 
fruitful source of domestic classical culture. 

The universities were from the first important centers of learning 
for women students. Like the Italian universities, those of the 
Peninsula were ever open to both sexes on equal footing, and 
while the number of women present in any one of the universities 
at a given time seems not to have been great it is clear that at no 
time was their presence an anomaly. The position held by Luisa 
Medrano in the early years of the Renaissance period was one 
to which she rose through training received, if not within the walls 
of the University of Salamanca, at least within the shadow of 
those walls. And the presence of so many learned women, who, 
like her, claim Salamanca for their birthplace, seems to warrant 
that she counted among her auditors not a few of her own sex. 
Queen Isabel herself is said to have attended the lectures at this 
university, not only to encourage the professors and students, but 
for her own profit as well, even taking part in the disputations and 
other exercises.*** Whether La Latina acquired her classical 
Latin in the University of Salamanca is uncertain. Some of her 
biographers assert that her teacher was an ecclesiastic, one of her 
kinsmen.?” Women continued to frequent Salamanca, and in 
1546 we find matriculated there Dofia Alvara de Alva, a student of 
Greek, rhetoric and grammar.?® 

Alcala had been patterned after the Italian universities by the 
great Ximenes and here, too, the lectures of a woman were entirely 
acceptable to both sexes, and evidently not only because the fair 
instructor was the daughter of the greatest humanist in all Spain. 


266 Cf. Reynier, La Vie Universitaire dans l’ancienne Espagne, Chap. IV, 
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Of the institutions below the university, established for the 
education of girls, the Palace School at the Royal Court is first 
both in order of time and of importance. Here the Infantas had 
their own tutors, apart from the Infante Juan and the ten noble 
youths, five older and five younger, whom the queen had chosen 
to be educated with him. D. Fr. Diego de Deza, who was after- 
wards Archbishop of Seville, was the Infante’s first tutor and 
Juan de Zapata was later on rector of the School of the Princes.? 

The Infanta Isabel, eldest daughter of Ferdinand and Isabel, 
was 8 years old at the birth of Juan. She was thus 18 in 1488, 
in which year occurred the death of her tutor, Antonio Geraldino, 
the Italian who was engaged expressly for her service. Isabel’s 
literary training under this Latin schclar was of the best Italian 
type, judged from his character and learning, as manifest in the 
poems which he dedicated to Don Alonso de Aragon, Archbishop 
of Saragossa, some of which were printed in Salamanca in 1505.7” 
The years of close companionship with her illustrious mother 
rounded out the education of Isabel to a degree of perfection which 
won the unstinted praise of her contemporaries, among whom was 
the author of the Carro de las dofias. The queen fondly styled 
this beloved daughter “My mother-in-law,” from her resemblance 
to Dofia Juana, mother of Ferdinand.”' Being the eldest, Isabel 
shared the queen’s confidence and maternal training even more 
completely than did her three gifted sisters. 

During the early years of quiet the Infanta learned to imitate 
her mother’s dexterity in sewing and weaving and her skill with 
the tapestry needle as well as her piety in furnishing and adorning 
the altars and churches with the fruits of her diligent labor. 
But those years were followed by years of lessons in virile courage, 
blended so happily with womanly tenderness. Isabel and her 
sisters cannot have been absent from the band of virgins in the 
Queen’s company before Granada there to learn the secret of that 
magnetic power wielded by the Royal Leader both on the field of 
battle and in the quiet study. 

“She [Isabel] appeared,” says Peter Martyr, “surrounded by a 
cortege of virgins, apparelled as if to celebrate the marriage of one 
of her children. She found our men dejected by watches and 


2 Cf. Clemencin in Mem. de la Real Acad. dela Hist., Vol. VI, Il. XIV. 
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fatigue, by cold and hunger; she strengthened them and roused 
their courage anew.””?”? 

Here, too, the Princesses could learn from the great Queen’s ex- 
ample the practical lessons in charity which drew from foreign 
writers such commendations as that made by Henry Clifford in his 
life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria: “‘And it is very ordinary 
among the great ladies in Spain to visit hospitals and to give the 
sick and diseased to eat with their own hand, to serve them, to 
wipe their sores, to clean their wounds, to feed and cherish them 
with such alacrity and humble diligence as evidently showeth 
that it proceedeth from true fervor of Christian devotion and 
piety, which is really to wash the feet of saints.” 

Of the material assistance thus procured for her soldiers by 
Isabel, Peter Martyr writes: “She has caused to be erected four 
hospital tents, wishing in her charitable foresight to relieve and 
care for, not only the wounded, but all those suffering from any 
infirmity. Such is the number of physicians, pharmacists, surgeons, 
and their attendants, such is their diligence and such the supply 
of remedies, that neither our House of the Holy Spirit in the suburbs 
nor the other hospitals in Milan can come up to this in com- 
parison.”"4 

The Queen had engaged as tutor to the younger Infantas, 
Alessandro Geraldino, brother of Antonio. He had fought on the 
side of Castile in the Portuguese war and was afterwards ordained 
to the priesthood. He died Bishop of San Domingo, in 1525.” 
Juana was 9 years old at the death of the elder brother, Antonio, 
and may have shared his instructions with Isabel. Maria was 
at this time 6, and Catherine only 3. 

On the foundations of these domestic classes the Palace School 
was built up, a revival of that of Alfonso el Sabio, where large 
numbers of nobles were educated in humanistic studies and whence 
the movement spread to the other courts of Spain and Portugal. 
Here the Infantas continued to grow in wisdom and knowledge 
until they “‘were well learned all,”’ and so virtuous and wise, says 
Vives, that “there were no queens by any man’s remembrance more 
chaste of body, none better of name, none better loved of their 
subjects, nor more favored, nor better loved their husbands: none 
that more lawly_did obey them, nor that kept both them and all 
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theirs better without spot of villainy; there did none more hate 
filthiness and wantonness; none that ever did more perfectly fulfill 
all the points of a good woman.”’”"* 

The court of Emmanuel the Great of Portugal partook of the 
fruits of the prudent and powerful education given to the two 
sisters, Isabel and Maria, who each in turn exercised there the 
queenly rule, while Juana and Catherine bore the treasure to the 
Netherlands and England. 

From 1492 to 1501, Peter Martyr taught in the Palace School 
and was at the same time Chaplain and contino. After his return 
from the political mission into Egypt the Queen made him Master 
of the Cavaliers in the Liberal Arts. Marineo succeeded Peter 
Martyr in the work of the classroom and as chaplain, and from his 
account it seems certain that both boys and girls, other than those 
of the Royal Family, partook of the instructions given in the 
Palace School. In his address to the Emperor Charles V7" he 
says: “Ut enim in Italia, Rex Alphonsus quem supra memo- 
ravimus, sic in Hispania Rex Ferdinandus et Isabella Regina, catho- 
lici principes, dormientes Musas excitarunt, et bonis ingeniis homi- 
nibusque studiosis favere prudentissime liberalissimeque coeperunt, 
Isabella praesertim Regina magnanima virtutum omnium maxima 
cultrix. Quae . . . omnes suae domus adolescentes utriusque 
sexus nobilium liberos, praeceptoribus liberaliter et honorifice con- 
ductis erudiendos commendabat. Regnantibus itaque catholicis 
principibus, Hispania litteris latinis et bonis moribus excoli coepta 
est.” 

Since it was the custom for students to attend lectures with their 
tutors, who afterwards assisted them in their work, it would be a 
simple matter for all to profit by the teaching of Marineo and 
Peter Martyr.”” 

D’Arezzo’s plan for the education of girls was doubtless appre- 
ciated by Isabel and followed out at court. In the accounts of 
their work given by Marineo and Peter Martyr we have also a hint 
that the spirit of Vittorino thrilled in their veins and informed the 
work of their classrooms. Marineo tells the Queen that he has 
compiled for his pupils a brief grammar to replace the ponderous 
tomes of the “grammarians,”’ and that he then turns them quickly 
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to the application, in pleasant reading. And Peter Martyr writes 
to the son of the Duke of Alba: “Since your father has withdrawn 
you from here, your companions are abundantly nourishing them- 
selves with the De Officiis of Cicero, and certainly they have not 
disdained the Orations. We have almost finished the second book 
of the new Rhetoric. . . . I intend to reserve this year for Latin 
prose, since we have spent the last two years in riddling the mys- 
teries of poetry.”?” 

Vives is in this respect again rather the historian than the 
prophet of the Spanish Renaissance. When his work was trans- 
lated into Castilian by Juan Justiniano it was widely circulated, 
but less as a book of instruction than as a subject of national 
interest because of the fame of the author and of his exposition of 
theories supported by the experience of practice.” 

In the Palace School the studies auxiliary to the study of the 
classics were not neglected. The success of Lebrija’s plan for 
teaching the vernacular is evident from the style employed by 
Isabel and her daughters in their familiar correspondence,*! and 
from the fact that the Queen’s Castilian has been pronounced as 
standard by the Spanish Royal Academy.*? Here, too, “the 
history of the Church was studied with care,” as the letters of 
Peter Martyr show,** and his biographer gives testimony of his 
power over the moral side of his work in the significant phrase: 
“Lui aussi enseigna 4 la fois les lettres latines et les bonnes 
moeurs.” 54 

Marineo also draws a pleasing picture of the purity and sim- 
plicity of the Queen’s household, where her maids of honor shared 
her solicitude as though she had been their mother abbess,** and 
in Isabel’s library are still to be seen the beautiful illuminated 
Books of Hours from which she and Ferdinand said their daily 
office. *** 


While separate humanistic schools for boys gradually rose upon 
all sides in Spanish and Portuguese territory, directed either by 
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individual humanists or by the religious orders, especially by the 
Jesuits, similar schools for girls were established throughout the 
Peninsula and in the colonies. The domestic education for 
girls as well as for boys was thus rapidly supplemented by 
institutions endowed for the benefit of all classes of students. 
Such was the impetus given to the movement by Queen Isabel and 
her humanistic colleagues that, from the time of her death (1504) 
until the new order was firmly established throughout the Spanish 
and Portuguese dominions, girls’ schools continued to multiply 
until before the end of the sixteenth century provision had been 
made for the higher education of every class of society, whether 
noble or poor. 

The schools founded under the direct influence of the Court 
and of the Palace School were for the most part in favor of poor 
students. Thus, La Latina, after her years of honorable service 
as companion to Isabel, found means of extending the sphere of 
her usefulness after the Queen’s death, by founding and directing 
a school for poor young ladies in Madrid, * and similarly Philip II 
later founded two colleges in the same city for orphan girls and 
the daughters of the attachés of the court. The first of these, 
completed in 1581, called Loretto, was situated in Atocha Street 
at the entrance to Anton Martin Square. It was demolished in 
1583, with the church, where a precious statue of the Blessed 
Virgin sent to the king by Pope Saint Pius V was venerated. The 
second college, founded in 1592, was called St. Isabel and was built 
near the site of the first establishment. Its direction was 
confided to a community of Augustinian nuns and a beautiful 
church was provided for it. Both these colleges received boarders 
and day students.” 

Among the other private endowments in favor of the poor was 
that of a boarding college for poor orphan girls belonging to the 
nobility, founded in Salamanca, in 1518, by Rodriguez Varillas. 
This college was provided with an income of 4,000 ducats and it 
was stipulated that 400 ducats should be bestowed on each 
student as a marriage or convent dowry.” 

In Toledo, Cardinal Ximenes founded a college for young ladies, 
which his secretary, the Bishop of Avila, Fr. Francisco Ruiz, ex- 
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tended and enlarged and in which he wasinterred. The Cardinal 
gave this college into the charge of the Franciscan Sisters.” A 
large college for young ladies of the nobility was also founded in the 
same city by Cardinal Siliceo.*! 

Similar in its organization to the work begun by Beatriz Galindo 
was the College of the Virgins, in Saragossa. This institution was 
founded by Mosén Juan Gonzalez de Villasimplez, Secretary of 
King Ferdinand, and was approved by a bull of Pope Clement VII, 
in 1531. Some difficulties in the internal management having 
arisen, the founder made over the buildings and rents to St. Ignatius 
and the Fathers of the Company of Jesus. But two of his 
daughters were students in the college and a third was dean. The 
students acquiesced, but the dean, “more Aragonese than her 
father,” says the historian, disputed the claim. Her father held 
her in detention but she escaped with her papers to Rome, where 
from afar she pleaded her cause with him and was victorious. 
The incident led to the drawing up of a petition signed by many 
of the nobles of Saragossa, the Archbishop and Viceroy, D. 
Fernando de Aragon, uncle of Philip II, and the Deputation of 
the Realm, in response to which Pope Pius IV took the college 
under his patronage and favor. 

The students of this college wore a uniform made of kersey, and 
the faculty was evidently composed of lay women under eccle- 
siastical direction. The Archbishop, D. Tomas de Borja, brother 
of St. Francis Borja, enlarged the church and was there interred. 
Some modern propagandist has perpetuated the memory of the 
holy man’s benefactions to the women students of his time by 
defacing his monument with a lampoon in which the Archbishop 
is characterized as a hypocrite and the inmates of the college as 
crazy.” 

The solicitude of Ferdinand and Isabel and of Emmanuel the 
Great of Portugal for the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the natives in the new territories was not overshadowed by 
anxiety for the personal needs of the settlers, and whenever a 
Spanish or Portuguese flag was raised, there was planted beside it 
the symbol of Redemption and of Christian Brotherhood, announc- 
ing the nature of the conqueror’s mission. In these colonies 
education for girls kept pace with that for boys. Not only 

2 Ibid., 78. 


1 Tbid., 511. 
2 de la Fuente, op. cit., II, 512 ff. 
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did the great Franciscan, Fr. Pedro de Gante, a relative of the 
Emperor, shelter in his Mexican convent the first elementary school 
in America, but as early as 1531 a college for girls was established 
under Cortes and was directed by his wife, the Marchioness of 
Valle. 

The Queen had not been less concerned for the education of the 
religious whose duty it would necessarily become to perpetuate the 
institutions founded for the intellectual needs of her subjects. 
When Cardinal Ximenes began the work of founding the University 
of Alcala, he heartily sympathized with the zeal of his Royal 
Penitent, and soon after the opening of the university, in 1508, he 
hastened to gather around it the various religious orders of the 
realm that they might profit by the advantages offered through 
the services of the foreign savants who came at his invitation to 
augment the number of native professors.‘ Among the colleges 
here established was one founded and endowed by the Cardinal 
himself for the training of nuns. It was in charge of the Franciscan 
Sisters and was called San Juan de la Penetencia. The date of 
the foundation is not clearly evident but the work seems to have 
been well established before the death of Ximenes, in 1517. 
Philip II afterwards increased the endowment which the Cardinal 
had bestowed in favor of students without dowry.” 

In addition to their training schools for candidates to the cloister, 
the different sisterhoods, Augustinians, Benedictines, Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Tertians, and Carmelites, all had schools, in some 
places for the nobility, in others for the poor, and many of these 
schools either developed into colleges or were colleges by establish- 
ment.”° Among these latter, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, were that of the Discalced Carmelitesin Guadlajara, 
founded in 1591 by the Archbishop of Toledo, D. Gracia Girén 
de Loaisa,™ and other similar foundations in Santiago, Seville and 
Cordova. 

The Augustinian Convent of Santa Maria de Gracia, in Avila, 
where St. Teresa spent a year and a half of study after she was 


3 Ibid., Chapt. LXXXV; Arrangoiz, “Historia de México, tome 3, App. 
VIII, p. 66 ff.” Cited in Ibid., 492. 

hd Catholic Encyclopedia, Ximenes. 

296 de la Fuente op. cit., II, 78, 386. 

6 Ibid., Chap. LXX XIX. 

° Tbhid., 511. 

8 Tbid., 512. 
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something past 14, was founded in 1509, and in her time there were 
forty nuns “of great virtue, piety and prudence,” who taught 
“seculars.” Among these nuns was Sor Maria Bricefio, whom 
her fond disciple described as “very discreet and holy.” 
Precisely where many of the Iberian Renaissance women ac- 
quired their perfect Castilian and their fluent Latin seems to be a 
mystery concealed behind convent walls or hidden beneath ruined 
palaces, but the mode of acquisition is written in their lives and 
labors as well as in the lives and labors of the theorists and 
practical educators of their day. The literary merit of the 
great St. Teresa is not altogether uncommon.™ The Seraphic 
Saint was but one of that vast army of nuns, powerful in 
intellect and in soul, with whom the Peninsula Renaissance 
peopled the convents whence their virtue and wisdom reacted 
upon Iberian society to purify and enlighten it. Among these 
nuns were her own spiritual daughters, like Sor Cecilia of 
the Nativity and Sor Maria de San Alberto, and the great Fran- 
ciscan abbess, Isabel Borja, the Venerable Francisca of Jesus.™! 
Of such as these and of their foster children might an angelic 


Crashaw also sing: 
“Thy bright 
Life brought them first to kiss the light 
That kindled them to stars.” 


To these convent women and to their unassuming devotion to 
the New Learning Spain and Portugal owed much. Under the 
direction of zealous and learned ecclesiastics like Cardinal Ximenes 
and his worthy successors, the nuns labored to steady the current 
of the Revival, after the monastic Court of Isabel of Castile had 
passed away; and because of the multitude of strong women 
moulded here after the pattern formed by Christian humanism 
there was brought into the gayer life of the later Iberian Renais- 
sance the spiritualizing and refining influences of Religion and Art 
powerfully to counteract Self-Culture and Vanity, the baneful 
elements of radical humanism and the false Renaissance. 


2%” Tbid., 511 ff.; Cf. Catholic Encylcopedia, Teresa of Jesus. 

30 Cf. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, History of Spanish Literature, 198 ff., New York, 
1898. 

%l Supra, 68ff. 

#2 “Hymn to the Name and Honor of the Admirable Saint Teresa.” 


(To be continued.) 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The reservation of the child’s health and the develop- 
ment of his physical organism must be provided for by the 
educative agencies which undertake to control his con- 
duct and to shape his destiny, since his instructive equip- 
ment is wholly inadequate to the attainment of those 
ends under the conditions prevailing in civilized life. 

Man’s instincts, while numerous, are so largely atro- 
phied, or incomplete, that they would not suffice to sustain 
life even under the most primitive conditions of savagery. 
To the human infant, therefore, education is, under all 
conditions, not merely an added perfection, but an element 
essential to the preservation and continuance of life. 
This truth was pointed out long since by Professor Fiske! 
and it has been accepted in current educational literature. 

Physical heredity renders man’s physical and intellectual 
development possible, but of itself it is not sufficient to 
sustain either. It demands, as its complement, social 
heredity, which reaches the individual only through educa- 
tion. Moreover, the farther man departs from savage 
ways, the further he enters into the complexities of civilized 
life, the less adequate becomes his instinctive equipment, 
and the more necessary to him is that guidance which 
comes to him through the channels of authority from the 
garnered wisdom of the race. 

It is not the function of education to search man’s past 
in order to recover therefrom the pattern of life and con- 
duct which was lost by his atrophying instincts. On the 
contrary, the whole weight of evidence from biological 
science goes to show that man’s instincts were atrophied 
precisely because they ceased to be effective and that they 
were gradually replaced by something better. His grow- 
ing intelligence enabled primitive man to substitute 
habits formed in the light of individual experience and of 
the experience of the race for instinctive determinations 


1 Cosmic Phil., ii, 342, 369 (Horne 33). 
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of conduct, which were designed by nature to meet the 
conditions of a relatively static environment. 

As man congregates in cities and builds up the institu- 
tions of civilized life, he modifies his environment so pro- 
foundly that not only native instincts cease to be ser- 
viceable in the control of his conduct, but individual 
experience becomes increasingly inadequate, and, if he is 
to survive, he must learn to control his conduct even in 
those matters which concern his health and his physical 
development by a larger wisdom and a clearer light than 
that which arises from individual experience. He must 
accept on authority much that he will not even be able to 
verify for himself if he is to preserve his own health and 
avoid endangering the health of others with whom he is 
associated. 

It is, of course, the business of education to lead the 
child into an understanding of the laws of health, employ- 
ing thereto to the best advantage the child’s individual 
experience, but it is also the business of education to teach 
the child to obey the laws and regulations which are pro- 
mulgated for the preservation of individual and of public 
health, whether the individual is moved thereto by an 
adequate understanding of the scientific data back of 
these laws, or not. 

The contrast here involved is not only that between 
the conditions of animal life and the conditions of human 
life, but between the conditions of primitive human life 
and the conditions that surround civilized man. Among 
primitive peoples we find instincts supplemented by 
habits which are formed in the young through rigid 
customs handed down from generation to generation. 
These primitive customs are sometimes as difficult to 
replace or to modify as the instincts of the individual. 
As man passes into a civilized mode of life, these customs, 
no less than native instincts, must be modified or replaced 
by habits better suited to further social ends. Many of 
these habits are at the same time calculated to preserve 
health and to secure individual development. 

“Thus the habits of correct posture, graceful carriage, 
exercise, cleanliness, moderation, are ultimately hygienic 
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habits, and the ideals through which they are generalized 
are hygienic ideals—beauty, grace, health, chastity, 
temperance, love of outdoor life. These hygienic habits 
and ideals might be called the balance wheels of civiliza- 
tion; it is through their operation that man has so far 
escaped annihilation at the hands of the very agencies 
that have lifted him up.””? 

Education, in the sense in which we have been using the 
term, is much wider in its implications than the activities 
of the schoolroom. In this wider sense, all life is an edu- 
cative process, but learning therein is incidental rather than 
intentional. To teach, however, is the express purpose 
of the school, and experience is there used primarily for its 
teaching power. In this same sense the home is the first 
school. There the infant is taught, and the basis should 
be laid there of those physical habits of cleanliness, 
posture, exercise, and moderation. The Church is also 
engaged in teaching these things as a part of its mission 
and in using the experiences of life to bring home to man 
lessons of a higher wisdom, but these agencies do not re- 
move from the school the serious and fundamental obliga- 
tion of continuing and perfecting the child’s physical 
education. 

This truth is coming to be recognized more clearly 
day by day. “There is no sterner duty laid upon the 
teacher,” says Dr. Bagley, “than the development of these 
habits and ideals. A large public school is a fertile ground 
for implanting the seeds of disease and vice. The mind of 
the child at any time after the eighth year is predisposed 
to impulses that are vulgar and degrading. Some of 
these reactions may be ‘natural’ enough: They are not 
always to be looked upon as abnormalities or perversions; 
but under the conditions of modern life they are none the 
less disastrous, and it is precisely at this point that some 
form of education or external guidance becomes essential 
to the salvation of the race. If the dictum, ‘Follow 
nature,’ is ever fallacious, it certainly is here, for here 
nature is working at cross purposes, pitting instincts and 


2 Bagley, Education Process, New York, 1906, p. 346. 
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impulses so evenly against one another that the composi- 
tion of forces, if left to the operation of natural law, could 
hardly fail to equal zero in practically every case. 

“In dealing with children between the ages of eight and 
twelve there is little room for freedom or liberty. Ceaseless 
vigilance is here the price of success, and this vigilance 
must extend to every nook and cranny of the child’s 
nature. Uncleanliness of all sorts grows with the growth. 
Filth breeds filth, both mentally and materially. The 
germs must be nipped in the bud if infection is to be 
prevented. The general treatment must be aseptic, the 
specific treatment antiseptic. 

“In dealing with adolescence, . . . specific methods 
must be employed, differing radically from those in use 
in the pre-adolescent period. Arbitrary rulings and 
summary punishments must give place to reason; and the 
hygienic habits that have been formed largely by mechan- 
ical processes in the earlier years must now be generalized 
and justified on the basis of the ideal.””* 

Dr. Bagley is taking full account of the net results of 
psychological investigation and of the every-day experience 
of the schoolroom when he insists, as he does here, that 
it is the business of the school to form many habits in the 
young which are essential for the well-being of physical 
life, and which not only fail to derive their impulse and 
their direction from inherited instincts, but which, in 
their formation, demand a wider knowledge and a clearer 
insight into the uses of life than is possible to the inex- 
perienced child in the pre-adolescent period. It is the 
function of authority to guide the child in the formation of 
these habits no less than in the formation of habits that 
pertain to his higher nature. Nor can we suddenly dis- 
miss authority at the advent of puberty. Indeed, we 
should appeal to the child’s intelligence and to his experi- 
ence from his earliest years, but this appeal at every stage 
of the process must be reinforced by authority. 

In adolescence, it is true, the individual comes 
strongly into the foreground. Nature is here preparing 


5Op. cit., p. 346. 
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him for independence and the great uprush of emotion 
and passion must be taken into account by the school. 
But after every concession is made that should be made to 
the growing independence of youth, it is still a fact abund- 
antly proven by every-day experience that unless the 
youth is accustomed to act under authority and to restrain 
and govern his impulses and his passions in view of an 
objective law whose validity his reason accepts, there is _ 
little likelihood that he will be preserved and grow into 
worthy citizenship. The weakening of authority over 
our young people and the lessening of its effect upon their 
conduct is responsible for a large portion of the disease, the 
vice, and the misery of modern life which trace their imme- 
diate source to perverted sex instinct. 

In the functioning of authority in forming habits neces- 
sary for the physical well-being of the individual we have 
an illustration of race life controlling and uplifting indi- 
vidual life. This is, in fact, the foundation of man’s 
superiority over his lowlier fellow creatures. The experi- 
ence of the race is brought into prominence in man’s 
education. It pushes aside not only the individual’s 
instincts which are wholly inadequate, but it sets aside 
with almost equal vigor individual experience. 

The great fundamental habits on which the whole super- 
structure of individual life rests must, in man’s case at 
least, be formed not in the meager light of the individual’s 
restricted experience, but in the light of the experience 
of the race. This is only another way of saying that the 
child must be taught to act in accordance with the dictates 
of authority and then be led to discover the reasonable- 
ness and justification of the authority. 

When we pass from the uninstructed child to the oppo- 
site frontiers of human life we find this principle still 
operative. St. Paul speaks of it as “faith ceasing in 
vision,” and St. Augustine embodies it in his memorable 
phrase: “Credo ut intelligam’”—I believe in order that 
I may understand—and the Church has ever based her 
moral precepts on the authority of God. 

In the absence of divine authority as an available 
resource, we come upon the most serious aspect of the 
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educational work undertaken by our public school system. 
When the authority of God is banished from the field, 
the child is likely to find nothing but brute force or the 
will of the majority as the foundation of the authority 
which seeks to control his actions. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that he lacks reverence for 
authority and seeks ways to escape its exactions. 

During the first five or six years of the child’s life, the 
home undertakes to make the necessary adjustments. 
The child’s instincts, rudimentary as they are, cry out for 
simple food, for sunlight and air and the free movements 
of outdoor life. The home must accustom him to cooked 
foods, to the drinking of warm liquids, to the use of 
artificial shelter and protection, to the necessity of con- 
centrating his energy and of constantly inhibiting normal 
impulses. In these things the school must play its part 
but the beginning must be made in the home, and the 
home should cooperate with the school to the attainment 
of these ends throughout the whole educative process. 

The adjustments called for are difficult and will tax the 
resources of all available educative agencies. “The 
virtues of civilization,” says Dr. Bagley, “impose upon 
everyone who lives the social life the paradoxical obligation 
to break nature’s laws. How to get the most out of life 
with the least suffering, how to do the best work with the 
least drain, how to be human and civilized and still be a 
healthy animal, are problems that can only approximate 
solution through compromise. When the best life 
entails no physical suffering, when the best work can be 
done without danger of nervous breakdown, when civiliza- 
tion and culture fail to demand some violation of primitive 
laws, man will have developed into a being that will have 
little bodily resemblance to his present self.’’* 

From this statement of the case, which it will be ad- 
mitted is fairly accurate, the difficulty of the task under- 
taken by the school must be apparent. The unavoidable 
conditions of school life add still further to the difficulty. 
The child is accustomed at home to a freer life and in the 


‘Bagley, op. cit., p. 356. 
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simple industrial homes of the past generation he was in 
close touch with nature, where he found abundant health- 
ful exercise that, if not always agreeable, was at least 
useful. His share in the labors of the home group consti- 
tuted in many respects a valuable transition from primi- 
tive to civilized life, and it constituted a basic portion of 
the educative process. In our present economic condi- 
tions the home has been impoverished for the child, and 
the many-sided training which he received there must now 
be given in the school, if it is to be given at all. 

Whatever tends to lessen the violence of the transition 
which the child’s physical life must undergo in passing 
from the home to the school should be welcomed. Chil- 
dren in rural schools are provided for in this respect. 
The children’s gardens, now being developed in many of 
our cities in connection with the public schools, should 
prove helpful, not only to the physical life of the children, 
but in laying the foundation through sensory-motor 
training of the children’s future mental and moral develop- 
ment, and it should prove particularly serviceable in 
connection with manual training and vocational education. 

For the best results in childhood days, nature calis for 
play rather than for work. The outdoor play of children 
tends to develop the larger and freer bodily movements. 
It enlarges the lungs; it strengthens the heart; it pro- 
motes circulation; it gives grace and suppleness to the 
figure; it provides varied activities which flow from native 
well-springs of interest; and it thus lays the foundation 
for finer adjustments and for higher development of the 
whole being; and above all it tends to put the child in a 
condition to sustain some of the inevitable strains which 
he will meet in the schoolroom. The work begun in the 
play of childhood should be completed by the games and 
athletic sports which find legitimate place in the latter 
portion of the educational process not only as means of 
perfecting physical development but as valuable means of 
forming character and developing necessary social quali- 
ties. 

Play should not remain outside the school, at least where 
little children are concerned. Froebel through his kinder- 
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garten and Montessori through her House of Childhood 
have helped to bring home to us this truth. We may not 
find either of these methods available in our primary 
classrooms but something of their spirit should enter into 
the work and help to relieve the children from rigid atti- 
tudes and long periods of quiet. 

We are slowly learning, through the psychology of 
childhood, that a child is capable of learning little except 
through his actions. Hence, the ideal primary room is a 
scene of busy activity instead of a place where silent rows 
of little children sit for long periods poring over their 
A B C’s or memorizing their multiplication table. The 
sand table, cutting and folding of paper, modeling in clay, 
drawing, painting in water colors, singing, and above all, 
constant dramatization of every situation studied—all 
this is tending to bring our primary classroom nearer to 
the children and to render it more effective as an educa- 
tional agency in supplying the place of the industrial 
home of the past. 

To meet the conditions of civilized life, it is necessary 
that the child should preserve and develop his health and 
strength, but it is also necessary that he should adjust his 
physical organism to the strains that will be imposed 
upon it, and this adjustment must come gradually. The 
school must begin the task. It will not do, therefore, to 
simply guide the child in the indulgence of his native 
impulses and to protect him from all that is wearing and 
that makes demands on his physical life. In the school 
the child must learn the finer adjustments of eye and 
muscle. The eye is not constructed to endure the strain 
occasioned by the accurate scrutiny of fine details at 
short range during long periods at a stretch. The school 
through properly graded work must develop the eye and 
its function so as to meet these demands effectively. In 
the work of the school there arise unavoidable demands 
for active attention during a considerable portion of each 
school day. This in turn implies the conquest of im- 
pulse, frequent inhibitions, and large expenditures of 
nerve energy. These demands the school should face 
squarely and by proper gradation of exercise and proper 
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methods prepare the child to meet the demands of life 
which are not unlike those enumerated for the school. 

The easiest solution of many of the difficulties presented 
in the school is to be found in a ready yielding to the 
child’s humors and tendencies. Permit him to follow his 
bent without interference—we are told. Yield wholly to 
nature. Such a procedure, however, constitutes a prac- 
tical abandonment of the essential work of education. 
Whether or not such a procedure is to be permitted in a 
kindergarten or a Montessori House of Childhood, it is 
clearly out of place in the elementary school. To permit 
the child to follow his own impulses without restraint, 
to follow his own tendencies and ideas without any 
guidance from authority, to allow him to pass through the 
plastic period of life without having adjusted himself to 
objective standards of authority, and without having 
acquired habits of obedience to the laws which regulate 
human conduct in civilized society constitutes a betrayal 
of the trust reposed in the school. 

The first task which the school is called upon to perform 
is to preserve the child’s health, and to secure his normal 
physical development while adjusting his conduct to 
the standards of the civilization of the day. How may 
these divergent aims be reconciled? Much has been 
done during the past few decades towards the solution of 
this problem and much still remains to be achieved. 
Our advance that has been made lies chiefly in the first 
part of the problem, viz, the preservation of the child’s 
health and the securing of his physical development. 
Very much still remains to be done in the direction of 
adjusting his conduct to the requirements of civilized life. 

Owing to the great advance of medical science during 
the last few decades, many of the old time dangers to 
health have been removed from our schools. To prevent 
the spread of contagious disease, the common drinking 
cup has been banished and the drinking fountain installed 
in its place. Vaccination and quarantine are promptly 
resorted to whenever occasion demands. The germ- 
laden dust is removed from the school by vacuum cleaners 
instead of being redistributed over desks and furniture 
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by the janitor’s broom. Such dangerous and uncleanly 
habits as expectoration are prohibited. War is being 
waged on the fly and the mosquito. Needless strain on 
the eyes is being removed by the proper lighting of the 
classrooms and the proper printing of text-books, and a 
supply of pure air is procured through proper ventilation, 
Efforts are made to maintain the proper temperature. 
Strain upon the nerves of the children, as well as danger to 
their health, has been mitigated by the banishment of the 
unsanitary slate with its squeaking pencil. Furniture is 
constructed to meet the needs of the children and to 
secure proper posture. Periods of concentrated atten- 
tion are shortened and interspersed with periods of out- 
door play and recreation which is sometimes being wisely 
used for the development, not only of the child’s physical 
organism, but of his moral nature. 

The schools have not remained content with removing 
causes which menace the child’s health. Persistent 
efforts have been made to remedy native defects. The 
children’s eyes are examined and when found defective 
are fitted with glasses. Adenoids are removed to permit of 
proper breathing. Where the children exhibit weak lungs 
or tubercular tendency, open air schools are being pro- 
vided. The children are taught sanitation of the mouth 
and proper care of their bodies. 

Finally, the nature of the tasks assigned to children in 
the school are undergoing profound alteration with a view 
to meeting the physical and mental needs of the children. 
Interest is appealed to more extensively than heretofore, 
and the strain of voluntary attention is lessened. The 
needs of retarded pupils are being met by more systematic 
training of the senses and the muscles. The demands of 
the child’s emotional nature are leading to the develop- 
ment of the esthetic sense, in the decoration of the 
schoolroom, in the illustration and printing of the text- 
books and in the teaching of drawing, painting and music. 
All this is as it should be, but it is needful that we should 
not forget that man is a rational animal and that these 
two aspects of his being unfold in conjunction with each 
other and not separately. Physical education must be 
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undertaken by the school, but from the very beginning of 
the educative process it must be remembered that organic 
development is also the basis of mental development. In 
all that is done for the child, consideration must be given 
both to his mental and moral nature as well as to his 
physical life. The preserving of the proper balance here 
is not the least difficult of the tasks which are so lightly 


assigned to the teacher. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 





SOME EVIDENCES OF MYSTICISM IN ENGLISH 
POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* 
(Continued) 


PATMORE: GOD SOUGHT THROUGH HUMAN LOVE 


Wordsworth had sought the Ultimate Reality through nature, 
and Rossetti through beauty: Patmore believed that in the highest 
and strongest of human affections he had found, not only the type, 
but the means, whereby the soul might meet with God.“* He 
thought he had discovered in the relation of wedded lovers the 
truest analogy of the relation between God and the soul, between 
Humanity and Divinity. God he conceived of as the great 
masculine, positive force: the soul as the feminine, or receptive 
force, and the meeting of these two in mystic rapture as the source 
of all life and all joy.“ Divinity can be revealed only by submit- 
ting to limitations, and hence it is through human affections that 
we come to realize the possibility of contact between the finite and 
the Infinite.“* He held that “the phenomena of the human rela- 
tionships of love are such because they are the realities of the 
Divine.” 

This idea had attracted him even before his conversion to the 
Catholic faith, and later, he believed he had found confirmation 
of it in the writings of the great Catholic mystics, St. Bernard, 
St. John of the Cross, and St. Teresa."* His first work of any 
moment was “The Angel in the House” wherein he essayed to be 
the poet of wedded life. He tells us, 

“Not careless of the gift of song, 
Nor out of love with noble fame, 
I, meditating much and long 
What I should sing, how win a name, 


Considering well what theme unsung, 
What reason worth the cost of rhyme, 


*A Dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic 
University of America, by Sister Mary Pius, M.A., in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

164 Cf. Patmore, Autobiography given in Conyers. Memoirs and Corre- 


spondence of Coventry Patmore, London, 1900, Vol. II, pp. 45-47. 
158 Cf. Patmore, Religio Poetae, London, 1905, p. 162, ff. 
166 Cf. Ibid., Rod, Root and Flower, London, 1905, p. 102. 
18 Tbid., Religio Poetae, p. 174. 
18 Cf. Ibid., p. 50-56. 
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Remains to loose the poet’s tongue 

In these last days, the dregs of time, 
Learn that to me, though born so late, 
There does, beyond desert, befall 

(May my great fortune make me great!) 
The first of themes sung last of all.””™* 


In this poem Patmore holds forth a pure and gracious type of 
womanhood as a call on man’s respect, and evinces a knowledge 
of the excellences of a true woman’s mind. He shows a subtle 
insight into her moods and sentiments, and though the characters 
are sketched, rather than delineated, yet they are living person- 
alities, not vivified statues. It is in the “Preludes,” however, 
that the true theme and temper of the poem is struck. These, 
with the “Epilogues” give an analysis of the psychology of love 
with a precision of insight and ecstasy of feeling all the more 
untrammeled because the poet believed the bewildering happiness 
of which he sang to be not unlike the love of the blessed in heaven. 
It is meant to be “a purely aesthetic observation of a certain phase 
of life, conceived in the intoxicating light of imagination. It is 
Patmore’s great claim upon our respect that he has understood 
its dignity, and recorded it so delicately,” ™ 

He was, by nature, a mystic, and he felt himself drawn more and 
more irresistibly towards the transcendent and the supernatural. 
Here and there throughout this poem there are intimations that, 
worthy of his best gifts as he considered his subject, a loftier Muse 
than that of the family circle was gaining power over him. In 
“Perfect Love Rare” he complains, 


“Most rare is still most noble found, 
Most noble still most incomplete; 
Sad law, which leaves King Love uncrown’d 
In this obscure, terrestrial seat!’’!** 


and in “Love Justified” we find, 
“‘After awhile 
This pool of private charity 
Shall make its continent an isle 
And roll, a world embracing sea. 


1” Patmore, Poems, London, 1906, “The Angel in the House,” pacegee, p. 4. 
‘© Cf. Gosse, Edmund, Coventry Patmore, London, 1905, p. 100 
11 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 36. 
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This little germ of nuptial love 

Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 
Of all our love to man and God.”’** 


“Love’s Immortality” contains a yet clearer expression of this 
tendency: 
“My faith is fast 
That all the loveliness I sing 
Is made to bear the mortal blast, 
And blossom in a better spring.” ** 


In “Orpheus” he would 


“with er Mh eee roe might, 
Pursue the Poet’s sacred task 
Of superseding faith by sight. 


To prouder folly let me show 

Earth by divine light made divine, 
And let the saints, who hear my word, 
Say, ‘Lo, the clouds begin to shine 
About the coming of the Lord.’ ”’ 


“Faithful Forever” and “The Victories of Love” record this 
transition period. Both of them picture a noble devotion with 
no satisfying completion; an intense human feeling which seeks 
to realize itself in a kind of ecstasy, restless under the limitations 
of nature and the perplexing problems of mortal destiny, and 
subdued and softened by sorrow. Earthly love still remains in the 
soul, but as a heavenly presence rather than an earthly influence, 
inspiring a high sense of duty, and awakening the hope of some 
glorious sequel to this unfinished love, in which “the human reality 
shall not be wholly superseded by the celestial ideal, but in which 
a secondary service to the bright original form of tangible beauty, 
in some new angelic phase of being, shall be reconcilable with a 
self-surrender to the claims of Divine Life, and the duties of 
universal love.” 


“For all delights of earthly love 
Are shadows of the heavens, and move 


165 “Faithful Forever,” Review in Living Age, 67, 764. 
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As other shadows do: they flee 

From him that follows them: and he 
Who flies, forever finds his feet 
Embraced by their pursuings sweet.’ 


It is not, however, in these earlier poems that Patmore displays 
his powers at their best. In the “Unknown Eros,” especially in 
the “Psyche” odes, his genius reached its culminating point. In 
Rod, Root, and Flower, he says: ‘““There comes a time in the life 
of every one who follows the Truth with full sincerity when God 
reveals to the sensitive Soul the fact that He alone can satisfy 
those longings, the satisfaction of which she has hitherto been 
tempted to seek elsewhere. Then follows a series of experiences 
which constitute the “sure mercies of David.” Of these “ex- 
periences” the poet has told us nothing. With one bound, he 
passes alike the “via purgativa” and “via illuminativa,” to breathe 
the rarefied air of “‘via unitiva,”’ and to utter forth “that formless, 
unintelligible blaze of mystic doctrine into human words of honied 
peace and beauty”'® through a series of “Odes” which for poig- 
nancy of emotion and exaltation of thought are scarcely equalled 
in the English language. They are meant to deal with that 


“region of religion which is inexpressible in human language to the 
human heart,” and admit of appreciation only so far as the 
spiritual life is a comprehended reality. Patmore felt that they 
would be a “language dead””"” to many: he calls them 


“chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 
That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve; 
Notes few and strong and fine 
Gilt with sweet days decline, 
And sad with promise of a different sun.”!! 


It was his theory that a poet might say truths which it is not 
expedient for others to utter, and diffuse their warmth and light, 
while allowing their scorching brilliance to remain invisible :'”? this 


166 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 255. 

1 Cf. Ibid., Rod, Root and Flower, p. 57. 

'% Patmore, Extracts from Letters, Champney, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 250. 
1® Thid., p. 258. 

1 Ibid., Poems, ed. cit., “A Dead Language,” p. 359. 

1) [bid., “The Unknown Eros,” Proem, p. 271. 

™2 Cf. Rod, Root and Flower, p. 33. 
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he attempted to do for the mystics, whose teachings he thought 


too little known.'”* 
“Eros and Psyche” begins with the plaintive cry of the soul: 


“Love, I heard tell of thee so oft!’’!4 


Thrice, in touches of human love, the soul has felt the solitary 
beat of sudden wings, 


“Through delicatest ether feathering soft’’!” 


which have awakened in it a desire for greater intimacy and 
stronger love: 


“Long did I muse, what service or what charm, 
Might lure thee, blissful Bird, into mine arms.”’!”* 


All efforts at self-decoration on the part of the soul are in vain: 
they are not “fit strings’ with which to entice the spirit that 
comes only of His own will. 


‘At last, of endless failure much afraid, 
Tonight I would do nothing but lie still 
And promise, wert thou once within my window sill, 
Thine unknown will.”?” 


This is the wise passivity of the mystics, and the attitude of mind 
recommended by St. Teresa: “Let the master of the house do 
what he pleases; He is wise and powerful; he understands what is 
best for you, and best for himself also.”!” Quite in accord, also, 
with the teachings of this Saint that disinterested love is the surest 
means of obtaining divine favor, and that He often comes to the 
soul when she is least thinking of it, are the lines that follow: 


“And here—and how thou mad’st me start! 
Thou art!” 


God seeks the soul with more ardor than she longs for Him: 


178 Cf. Patmore, Religio Poetae, p. 7. 

174 Tbid., Poems, ed. cit., p. 337. 

175 Ibid. 

176 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

178 Ibid. 

1” St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, translated by Dalton, London, 1857, 
p. 82. 

180 Jbid., The Interior Castle, translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, 
1906, p. 76-77. 
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“Ah, Psyche, guess’d you nought 
I craved but to be caught? 
Wanton, it was not you 
But I that did so passionately sue: 
And for your beauty, not unscathed, I fought 
With Hades, ere I own’d in you a thought.”*! 


The soul revels in the delights of divine Love: 


“O Heavenly Lover true 
Is this thy mouth upon my forehead pressed, 
Are these thine arms about my bosom link’d? 
Are these thine hands that tremble near my heart, 
Where join two hearts, for juncture more distinct?” ** 


and in the light of this revelation all past experiences assume a 


new aspect: 
“What dim, waste tracts of life shine sudden like mecnbeame 
On windless ocean shaken by sweet dreams,” ** 


The soul fears too much of human passion in this joyous abandon- 
ment of herself, and asks 
“Yet how ’scape quite 
Nor pluck pure pleasure with profane delight? 
How know I that my Love is what he seems!”"*4 By deeds: 
“Tis this: 

I make the childless to keep joyful house. 

A friend, my Psyche, comes with barren bliss, 

A God’s embraces never are in vain.” ™ 
Here again there is a harking back to the older mystics. The soul 
whom God has chosen for his special dwelling place, must needs 
forget herself: all her thoughts are bent on how to please Him 
better, and when and how she can show her love for Him. St. 
Teresa says, “This is the aim and end of prayer, this is the reason 
for the spiritual marriage, whose children are always good 
works,” and St. John of the Cross, 

“Tn search of my Love 


I will traverse mountains and strands: 
I will gather no flowers, 


81 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 338. 
182 Thid. 


183 Tbid. 
4 Tbid. 
188 Tbid. 
88 Interior Casile, ed. cit., p. 284. 
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I will fear no wild beasts: 
And I will overpass the mighty and the frontiers,””*” 


The labors and sufferings from which she has hitherto held back 
as beyond her strength, are eagerly embraced: 
“°Tis easier grown 

Thine arduous rule to don 

Than for a Bride to put her bride-dress on! 

Nay, rather, now 

*Tis no more service to be borne serene, 

Whither thou wilt, thy stormful wings between.” 


The soul fears to find an imperfection in her burning love for Him: 


“But, oh! 
Can I endure 
This flame, yet live for what thou lov’st me pure?” 


and the Christ Lover, in tender humanness replies: 


“Himself the God let blame, 
If all about him bursts to quenchless flame! 
My Darling, know 
Your spotless fairness is not matched in snow, 
But in the integrity of fire. 
What’er you are, Sweet, I require. 
A sorry God were he 
That fewer claim’d than all Love’s mighty kingdoms three.” ™™ 


He is not satisfied with the mere homage of mind and will, the 
affections must play some part in His worship. As the soul marvels 
“What thing is this? 
A God to make me, nothing, needful to his bliss, 
And humbly wait my favor for a kiss!” 


she is reminded, that should a great King, 


“Sue from her hedge a little Gipsy Maid, 
For far off royalty bewray’d 
By some wild beauties, to herself unknown,” 


and by - 


“Some power by all but him unguessed 
Of growing king-like were she king caressed,” 


187 4 Spiritual Canticle, Writings of St. John of the Cross, translated by 


Lewis, London, 1911, Vol. II, p. 4. 
18 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 339. 
1? Ibid 


wT bid. 
_ Ibid. 
© Ibid. 
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on the sole condition that she should feel 


“Her nothingness her giddiest boast, 
As being the charm for which he loved her most,” 


he would be justly wroth with her should she desist, and think 
herself too base a reed 


“to trill so blest a tone!’ 


In the lines which follow, the soul is represented as reaching the 
heights of ecstasy: 


“O too much joy; O touch of airy fire; 
O turmoil of content; O unperturbed desire,” 


‘ 


and she, like St. Catherine of Sienna, who asked for “yet more 


sufferings, O Lord, yet more’”’™ cries out, 


“Bitter be thy behests! 
Lie like a bunch of myrrh between my aching breasts. 
Some greatly pangful penance would I brave 
Sharpness me save 
From being slain by sweet!” 


The divine Lover bids her not seek for sufferings save as they come: 


“Custom’s joy-killing breath 
Shall bid you sigh full soon for custom killing death.”™ 


The soul is ready to obey, yet she must make her protestation of 


fidelity, 
“Tn all I thee obey! and thus I know 
That all is well.”™ 


In St. Teresa we read, “Do you know what it is to be truly 
spiritual? It is for men to be the slaves of God,—branded with 
His mark, which is the cross,’”™ and here the soul exclaims in a 
fever of,impassioned zeal, 


“Thy love has conquered me: do with me as thou wilt, 
And use me as a chattel that is thine! 
Kiss, tread me under foot, cherish or beat, 


8 Tbid., p. 340. 

14 [bid. 

195 Thid. 

96 Cf. Dialogues of St. Catherine of Sienna, translated by Thorold, London, 
1913. 

1” Patmore, Poems, p. 340. 

8 Thid. 

1 Thid. 

3 The Interior Castle, Op. cit., p. 285. 
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Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up to the hilt, 

Invent what else were most perversely sweet; 

Nay, let the Fiend drag me through dens of guilt; 

Let Earth, Heav’n, Hell 

’Gainst my content combine; 

What could make nought the touch that made thee mine!’’™! 


But when the vision would depart, her courage ebbs: 
“Ah, say not yet, farewell!” 
and the answer is a playful taunt: 
“Behold, Beloved, the penance you would brave.’’™* 
In touching humility, the soul acknowledges her weakness: 
‘Cursed when it comes, the bitter thing we crave! 
Thou leav’st me now, like to the moon at dawn, 
A little vacuous world alone in air. 


I will not care. 
When dark comes back my dark shall be withdrawn! 


Go as s thou wilt and come! Lover divine, 
Thou still art jealously and wholly mine. 


Rainbow, thou hast my heaven sudden spanned 
I am the apple of thy glorious gaze, 
Each else life cent’ring to a different blaze.’ 
and to prove that the vision is a true one, fructifying in action, 
she adds: 
“Whilst thou art gone, I'll search the weary meads, 
To deck my bed with lilies of fair deeds!” 
Then follows a delicately, coyly candid invitation to the Bride- 
groom to visit her again: 
“And if thou choose to come this eventide, 
A touch, my Love, will set my casement wide.” 

In the second of the “ Psyche”’ odes, “De Natura Deorum,” we 
have the relation between God and the soul expressed in imagery 
that is essentially human, and daintily subtle. Psyche, troubled 
at the dread God who has won her heart, conscious that she is 
foolish, weak, and small, and fearful lest He visit her no more 
seeks the “Wise Mother,” who comforts her: 


201 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 342. 
303 Thid. 
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“Know 
Sweet little daughter sad, 
He did but feign to go; 
And never more 
Shall cross thy window sill, 
Or pass beyond thy door, 
Save by thy will. 
He is present now in some dim place apart 
Of the ivory house wherewith thou mad’st him glad.””” 


This is in harmony with the teaching of the Catholic mystics that 
a soul once raised to the heights of contemplation, rarely loses 
that grace.“ The soul laments her unworthiness: 


“Sadness and change and pain 
Shall me forever stain; 
For, though my blissful fate 
Be for a billion years, 
How shall I stop my tears 
That life was once so low and Love arrived so late.””™ 


St. John of the Cross tells us, that when “the interior favor of the 
king’s scepter”? is extended to the soul, it becomes so bold in its 
intense and loving exaltation, that no prudence can withhold it, 
no counsel content it, no shame restrain it; for the favor which 
God hath shown it has made it vehemently bold.*"!_ In “Psyche’s 
Discontent” we read, 


“Leave me awhile that I may shew thee clear 
How Goddess-like thy love has lifted me; 
How seeming lone upon the gaunt, lone shore, 
I'll trust thee near, 
When thou’rt to knowledge of my heart, no more 
Than a dream’s heed 
Of lost joy track’d in scent of the sea-weed! 
Leave me to pluck the incomparable flower 
Of frailty lion-like fighting in thy name and power; 
To make thee laugh in thy safe heaven, to see 
With what grip fell 
I'll cling to hope when life draws hard to hell. 
Yea, cleave to thee, when me thou seem’st to slay, 
Haply, at close of some most cruel day, 


2 Tbid., p. 344. 

8 Cf. St. Teresa, The Interior Castle, p. 259. St. John of the Cross, The 
Obscure Night of the Soul, ed. cit., p. 448. 

2” Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 344. 

310 Op. cit., p. 438. 

211 Cf. Patmore, Poems, pp. 438-439. 
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To find myself in thy reveal’d arms clasped, 
Just when I say, 
My feet have slipp’d at last!’’?!2 


The soul has grown so strong that delight is to her a “fond indig- 
nity”?!* and she merits the reproach of her Lord: 


“Little bold Femininity, 
That darest blame Heaven, what would’st thou have or be?”’?" 


Her response is a pzeon of humility and ardor: 


“Shall I, the gnat which dances in the ray, 
Dare to be reverent? Therefore, dare I say 
I cannot guess the good that I desire; 

But this I know, I spurn the gifts which Hell 

Can mock till which is which ’tis hard to tell. 

I love Thee, God; yea, and ’twas such assault 
As this which made me thine; if that be fault; 
But I, thy Mistress, merit should thine ire, 

If aught so little, transitory and low 

As this which made me thine 

Should hold me so.” 


The Master is satisfied: 


“Little to thee, my mms is this, but mente to me.’ 


“Accept the sweet, and say ‘tis sacrifice! 
Sleep, Center to the tempest of my love, 
And dream thereof, 
And keep the smile which sleeps within thy face 
Like sunny eve in some forgotten place.”?” 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his Life of Coventry Patmore remarks: 
“The typical mystic has no pity for his wretched body. It is in 
a cloud of fatigue and anguish, in voluntary tribulation inflicted 
without mercy, that the saints of this type obtained their visions. 

For this kind of penitential hysteria Patmore had the 
greatest possible disdain.”*"* Passing over the fact that among 
the mystics whose teachings are held in greatest esteem by the 
Church, we find no authority for depreciation of the body, but only 
for repression of unlawful claims, there is in Patmore’s work, 


a rn » pp. 349-350. 

314 Thid., p. $50. 

18 Tbid., aa 350-351. 

316 Gosse, dmund, Op. cit., p. 165. 
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sufficient proof that he was in full accord with the orthodox Cath- 
olic doctrine of asceticism. In “Eros and Psyche,” the soul, 
urged by her great love is made to say: 
“Shouldst thou me tell 

Out of thy warm caress to go 

And roll my body in the biting snow, 

My very body’s joy were but increased; 

More pleasant ’tis to please than to be pleased.”’?”” 


Psyche, in “De Natura Deorum,” calls her self-inflicted wounds 
the effect of 


“Happiness at play, 
And speech of tenderness no speech can say.”?¥ 


and complains 


“He loves me dearly, but he shakes a whip 
Of deathless scorpions at my slightest slip.” 


She asks, in ““Psyche’s Discontent,” 


“To bear, apart from thy delight and thee, 
The fardel coarse of customary life’s 
Exceeding injucundity.”?” 


In “Victory and Defeat” the poet says, 
“Ah, God, alas, 
How soon it came to pass 
The sweetness melted from thy barbed hook 
Which I so simply took; 
And I lay bleeding on the bitter land, 
Afraid to stir against thy least command. 


Thereafter didst thou smite 

So hard that, for a space, 

Uplifted seem’d Heav’n’s everlasting door, 
And I the darling of thy grace.”?” 


Patmore was an aristocrat, and abhorred the crowd in religion as 
in politics.2*4_ He sought the high planes of the spiritual life, and 
this temper of mind explains, perhaps, his attraction for St. John 
of the Cross, of whom it has been said that he acted towards the 
Lord like a Spanish grandee in the presence of his king.?** 


2171 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 341. 

218 Tbid., p. 346. 

219 Tbid., p. 349. 

220 Tbid., pp. 307-308. 

221 Cf, Ibid., “1867” and “1880-85,” pp. 291, ff, and 299, ff. 
#23 Cf. Joly, Henri, Psychologie des Saints, Paris, 1895, p. 78. 
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The only kind of well-being with which Patmore was much 
concerned was that which led to spiritual and moral growth, in the 
effecting of which pain has always been considered a necessary 
element. The full force and meaning of the ode in which he sings 
the praises of “Pain” are too obvious to permit of misinterpreta- 
tion: 

“O Pain, Love’s mystery, 
Close next of kin 
To joy and heart’s delight, 
Low Pleasure’s opposite, 
Choice food of sanctity 
And medicine of sin, 
Angel, whom even they that will pursue 
Pleasure with hell’s whole gust 
Find that they must 
Perversely woo, 
My lips, thy live coal touching, speak thee true.’’2?* 

When his poetic powers were in their maturity, Patmore conceived 
a desire to dedicate his gifts to the Mother of God; to bring back 
to her the golden coin she had given him.*** In “‘Deliciae Sapien- 
giae de Amore” he had sung 


“Love, light for me 

Thy ruddiest blazing torch, 

That I, albeit a beggar by the Porch 

Of the glad Palace of Virginity, 

May gaze within, and sing the pomp I see.’ 
and in one of his letters we find, “Perfect humanity, verging upon, 
but never entering the breathless region of Divinity, is the real 
subject of all true love-poetry; but in all love-poetry hitherto an 
‘ideal’ and not a reality has been the subject, more or less.”?* 
In the Blessed Virgin he thought to find such a reality. The poem 
planned was destined never to be completed, but “The Child’s 
Purchase” which the poet meant to be the “Prologue” to his great 
work, abounds in delicacy of feeling, and sincerity of expression. 
Among the many lines of exceeding beauty it contains are these: 


“Mother, thou lead’st me still by unknown ways, 
Giving the gifts I know not how to ask, 
Bless thou the work 


223 Patmore, Poems, ed. cit., p. 351. 

224 Tbid., quoted in Champney, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 89. 
225 Ibid., p. 330. 

226 Tbid., quoted in Champney, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 255. 
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Which, done, redeems my many wasted days, 
Makes white the murk, 
And crowns the few which thou wilt not dispraise.”’?”’ 


It is interesting to note the attitude of Patmore toward the 
other poets whose works are here considered. For Wordsworth he 
had a profound respect.?% There is something very similar in the 
manner in which these two poets viewed, in the retrospect, the 
experiences of their childhood. In his Autobiography Patmore 
tells us: “Angels spoke to me from time to time, as they do to all, 
and I frequently saw, as others do in youth, the things of earth 
lighted up with the light which was not of earth; and I was endowed 
with what, from my subsequent experience of men, I am obliged to 
conclude was an unusual faculty for implicitly believing my own 
eyes, without regard to the present defect of visible continuity 
between their reports and the facts of the material and external 
life. The things I saw, in those rare moments, when the properly 
human eye was open, remained with me, as abiding marks, and 
were the jewels of my life.”?” In “Auras of Delight” there are 
lines that recall “Intimations of Immortality.” 

“And Him I thank, who can make live again, 
The dust, but not the joy we once profane, 
That I, of ye, 


Beautiful habitations, auras of delight, 
In childish years and since had sometimes sense and sight, 


But did for me they altogether die, 

Those trackless glories glimps’d in upper sky? 
Were they of chance, or vain, 

Nor good at all again 

For curb of heart or fret? 

Nay, though, by grace, 

Lest haply, I refuse God to his face, 
Their likeness wholly I forget, 

Ah, yet, 

Often in straits which else for me were ill, 
I mind me still 

I did respire the lonely auras sweet, 

I did the blest abodes behold.”?” 


His relations with Rossetti, in the early days of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, bordered on friendship, but he seems to have thought 


2% Tbid., Poems, ed. cit., pp. 358-359. 

238 Tbid., quoted in Cham ney, Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 100-101. 
2% Ibid., Autobiography,  Chaamuate, Op. ceit., Vol. II, p. 45. 
2” Ibid., Poems, ed. cit., pp. 336-337. 
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the latter not true to his high trust. He had failed to develop the 
idealism which his earlier work had foreshadowed, and Patmore 
came to regard him as one who, “more than any other man since 
the great old artist age, had been dowered with insight into spiritual 
mysteries, that the Ark of passion had been delivered into his 
hands, and that he had played with it, had used it to serve his 
curiosity and his vanity, had profaned the Holy of Holies.’’**4 

Between Patmore and Francis Thompson, the poet whose works 
form the subject of the concluding chapter of this treatise, there 
was great sympathy. There is much similarity of thought, and 
even of form, in their poems. It was Patmore’s wish that Thomp- 
son might be one of those singers whom “Views of the unveil’d 
heavens alone bring forth,” and that he might utter to a generation 
better prepared than was the one to which Patmore sang, the 
immortal truths of David and of Dante.?*? 


231 Gosse, Edmund, Op. cit., p. 207. 
232 Cf. Patmore, Poems, p. 353. 


(To be continued.) 











THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN 


One of the good effects of the European War is undoubtedly 
the fact that the Catholics of America are realizing more and 
more their duty towards the poor heathen in foreign lands. Con- 
siderable work has already been done in these two years to make 
up for the cessation of material support that heretofore had come 
almost exclusively from Europe, particularly from France and 
Germany. 

It is very gratifying that recently a decisive step has been 
taken to arouse practical missionary interest among the Catholic 
women of America. On June 17, 1916, Miss Gockel, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., received permission and encouragement from His Grace, 
Archbishop Messmer, to start a missionary association of Catholic 
women, which is to affiliate with the original branch existing in 
Europe, although it will be nationally independent. Archbishop 
Messmer is very enthusiastic over the new undertaking; he not 
only gave his permission to establish an American branch in his 
archdiocese but even expressed his desire that the national head- 
quarters be erected in Milwaukee. 

The European Association has been in existence since 1902. 
In 1903 it recorded a membership of 19,728; since then it grew 
every year by 10,000 to 15,000 new members and at present it has 
a membership of 180,000. 

The membership dues have been made very small—only 25 
cents per year (or $25.00 for a perpetual membership) to make it 
possible for even the poorest woman to join the association. In 
addition to the cash support it is giving to the missions it furnishes 
chapels in missionary countries with vestments, religious articles, 
etc. The missionary association in Europe has done wonders in 
the few years of its existence. The cash income of 1903 was 
11,261 marks ($2,800). In the year 1911 the cash income was 
142,000 marks ($35,000). In addition church vestments and 
religious articles valued at about 60,000 marks ($15,000) were 
sent to the pagan countries, and besides 50,000 marks were col- 
lected in the same year for the poor victims of the famine in China. 

It is worth while mentioning that the association although 
founded primarily for foreign missions, does also aid to some extent 
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the poor home missions; according to one of the statutes of the 
society one-fifth to one-third of the annual income will be used 
for that purpose. 

Numerous indulgences and privileges have been granted to the 
association by Popes Leo and Pius which is the best proof how 
much they appreciated the efforts of the zealous workers. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Ferrata in Rome, is protector of the asso- 
ciation. 

Would to God that an office of this promising association may 
soon be established in every diocese and arch-diocese of this 
country. The more it spreads all over the country the greater 
will be the material support of the work our Holy Church is doing 
in foreign lands—above all, however, it will be the most effective 
means and the surest way of spreading missionary education in 
our Catholic homes and thus lead many young men and women to 
personal mission service, to the missionary vocation. 

Anyone interested in this noble work should write to the direc- 
tress, Miss Mary Gockel, 834 Thirty-sixth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The new House of Studies of the Oblate Fathers, situated 
opposite the main entrance to the Catholic University, was 
solemnly dedicated on November 15 by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons. The Mass of dedication was celebrated by Right Rev. 
Bishop Shahan, Rector of the University, and the sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Michael F. Fallon, D.D., Bishop of 
London, Ontario. 

A Mass of Requiem was celebrated on Monday, November 6, 
in the chapel of Caldwell Hall, by the Very Rev. George A. 
Dougherty, D.D., Vice Rector of the University, for the repose of 
the souls of the deceased benefactors of the University. It was 
largely attended by the professors and students, lay and clerical. 


DOMINICAN SEVENTH CENTENNIAL 


Notable from a historic standpoint was the Seventh Centennial 
Celebration of the Dominican Order, which was held in Washington 
during the week of November 12. In a nation, such as ours, 
infantile as it is compared to the kingdoms and empires of the 
Old World, a seven hundredth anniversary is not of frequent 
occurrence. Yet, great as is the historic significance of this 
event, not less striking is its educational importance. 

The Order of Preachers, founded by St. Dominic Guzman, and 
formally approved by Pope Honorius III, in 1216, has from the 
very moment of its inception been an intellectual institute. 
St. Francis of Assisi sought to save souls by preaching poverty; 
the monks of La Trappe beheld in contemplation the surest means 
to personal sanctity; but St. Dominic made education his special 
instrument in leading souls to God. On this account it was but 
fitting that the central celebration of the Dominican Fathers of the 
Province of St. Joseph should have for its setting the Dominican 
House of Studies, affiliated as it is with the Catholic University 
of America—the Catholic educational center of the United States. 
It was harmonious with the great traditions of the Dominican 
Order, associated as it has been in the past with the great uni- 
versities of Paris, Bologna, and Oxford. It was fitting, too, 
because of the exigencies of the present day, for if ever there was 
need of educational force to win the minds and hearts of men to 
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Christ, it is in our time. To this purpose is the Catholic Uni- 
versity dedicated; to the same end is the Order of Preachers 
consecrated. 

The very motto of the Dominicans, “Veritas,” epitomizes the 
aim of all the channels of education. What is the purpose of 
science, of art, of philosophy, if it is not “Truth?” And for 
700 years the Dominicans have been true to their traditions, for 
seven centuries they have lived up to their motto. Their preachers 
have ever sought to popularize the Queen of the Sciences—The- 
ology. They sought to bring to the mind of the masses the 
knowledge of God and His Truths that can alone make men happy. 
Their teachers and writers from Aquinas and Albert to Cajetan 
and Cano, down to Zigliara and Lepidi in our own day, have left 
an influence on Catholic thought that can never be effaced. 

Tuesday, November 14, was Cardinals’ Day. The Solemn 
Pontifical Mass was sung by Cardinal Gibbons. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Farley, was present in the sanctuary. Cardinal 
O’Connell sent his hearty congratulations and regretted keenly 
that he could not be present. The preacher of the occasion was 
the Right Reverend Rector of the Catholic University, Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan. The scholarly historian showed the connec- 
tion of the Dominicans with the great universities of Europe, 
as well as their intimate connection with the Catholic University. 
The intellectual life was proved to be an essential of the Dominican 
Order. Bishop Shahan’s tribute to the Order of Preachers was 
one that any Order might blush to acknowledge and strive con- 
tinually to deserve. 

Wednesday, November 15, was University Day. The Most 
Rev. Archbishop John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, celebrated 
the Pontifical Mass. The sermon was preached by Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Ph.D., Professor of Church History at the Catholic 
University. Dr. Guilday, despite his youth, has an enviable 
reputation as a Catholic historian. Today he won an indisputable 
claim to the orator’s mantle. The Reverend Doctor spoke on 
the educational work of the Dominicans for the past seven cen- 
turies. On University Day, the professors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, in cap and gown, marched in the procession and occupied 
places of honor in the chapel. 
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Friday, November 17, was Dominican Student’s Day. A 
theological thesis was defended by Rev. Richard Walker, O.P. 
Objectors to the thesis were Rev. John Welsh, O.P., for the 
Dominicans, and Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., for the professors 
of the University. Addresses were made by Rev. Basil Saylor, 
O.P., and Rev. Antoninus Marchant, O.P. 

Sunday, November 19, concluded the festivities. In the 
morning, a Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the President 
of Georgetown University, Rev. Alphonsus J. Donlon, S.J. All 
the ministers were Jesuit Fathers from the same University. 
Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., Professor of Medieval History 
at the Catholic University preached the sermon. His topic was 
“The Inner Life of the Dominican Order.” In a paper full of 
profound research and intense interest, Dr. Robinson traced the 
growth of monasticism from the days of Our Lord, down the 
centuries to Basil and Gregory, up to Francis and Dominic. 
He showed that practically every religious order and congregation 
established since the foundation of the Dominicans has received 
material aid in its foundation from the Friars Preachers. 

A Civic Celebration was held at Poli’s Theater in the afternoon 
at which the Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, M.C., of New York, Hon. 
W. Bourke Corchran, of New York, Hon. William J. Kearns, of 
New Jersey, and Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte of Maryland, delivered 
the principal addresses. 

At the various exercises there were present, 2 cardinals, 15 
bishops, about 50 monsignori, 8 provincials of religious orders, and 
about 300 representatives of the Sisterhoods having establish- 


ments in this country. 
Icnativus Smita, O.P., S.T.Lr., PaD. 


REMARKABLE SHOWING BY CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


An interesting educational feature of the centennial celebration 
of the granting of the city charter, held in the city of Pittsburgh 
during the week of October 29, was the essay contest opened to all 
the schools of the city, and in which the Catholic schools made 
more than a creditable showing. The rules of the contest per- 
mitted the children of all the public, parish and private schools in 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades to 
contribute essays on subjects chosen for their grades. The con- 
testants had to be certified by their respective teachers. Acade- 
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mies ranked as the equivalent of high schools. The compositions 
which were not to exceed 500 words were to be submitted on the 
following subjects: 

Seventh grade, “Historical Landmarks of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity ”’; eighth grade, “Pittsburgh Prior to 1816”; ninth grade, 
Famous Pittsburghers” in one of the following fields: Music, art, 
science, education, civics, industry or literature; tenth grade, 
“Pittsburgh’s Educational Achievements” ; eleventh grade, “ Pitts - 
burgh, the World’s Work-Shop”; twelfth grade, “Pittsburgh of 
the Future.” 

Three prizes, consisting of historical books suitable for the 
grade, were awarded to each grade. The share of the honors taken 
by the Catholic schools were as follows: 

Prizes in the seventh grade, first. 

Prizes in the eighth grade, third. 

Prizes in the ninth grade, none. 

Prizes in the tenth grade, second and third. 

Prizes in the eleventh grade, first, second and third. 

Prizes in the twelfth grade, first, second and third. 

The Catholic schools won ten out of eighteen possible prizes. 
This is the more remarkable when it is noted that the pupils in 
the Catholic schools number about 25,000 and those in the public 
schools about 65,000. Over half of the awards were taken by the 
schools having less than one-third of the total number of the 
pupils. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities was held November 9, 10, and 11 at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. On the first day, Thursday, the pro- 
gram included meetings of the Conference of Deans and similar 
officers of the graduate schools at 3 p. m. and 8 p. m., respectively. 
On Friday there was a meeting of the Executive Committee at 
9 a. m., followed at 10 a. m. by a general session. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall read a paper at this session entitled “How Can Universities 
be so Organized as to Stimulate Work for the Advancement of 
Science?” The discussion was opened by Dean Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, of Columbia University. At 2. p. m. “Military 
Training in Universities and Colleges,” was discusséd by Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, U. S. A., President Arthur Twining Hadley, 
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of Yale University, and Prof. Edmund J. James of the University 
of Illinois. 

The session on Saturday began with a business meeting. A 
report of the Committee on Academic and Professional Higher 
Degrees was then submitted by Dean Armin O. Leuschner, of the 
University of California. Papers on “The Correlation of Work 
for Higher Degrees in the Graduate Schools and the Professional 
Schools,” were presented by Prof. William H. Howell, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Prof. Ernst Freund, of the University 
of Chicago. 

The delegates who attended the Conference were as follows: 

University or CaALirorniA, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Dean Clarence Linus Corey, Dean Gilbert Newton Lewis, Dean 
Armin O. Leuschner; Catuoxtic University or America, Dean 
Thomas C. Carrigan; Untversity or Cuicaco, President Harry 
P. Judson, Dean Rollin D. Salisbury, Prof. Ernst Freund; Ciarx 
Untversity, President G. Stanley Hall, Prof. William E. Story, 
Prof. Edmund C. Sanford, Prof. Arthur G. Webster, Prof. George 
H. Blakeslee; Cotump1a University, Provost William H. Car- 
penter, Dean Frederick J. E. Woodbridge; Cornett University, 
Dean James E. Creighton; Harvarp University, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Dean Charles H. Haskins; University or Itu1- 
nors, President Edmund J. James, Dean Kendric C. Babcock, 
Dean David Kinley; Inp1ana University, Dean E. R. Cumings; 
Strate University oF Iowa, President Walter A. Jessup, Dean 
Carl E. Seashore; Jonns Hopkins University, President Frank 
J. Goodnow, Prof. William H. Howell; Untversity or Kansas, 
Dean Frank W. Blackmar; LELAND StanrorpD, Jr., UNIVERSITY, 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chancellor David Starr Jordan; 
University OF MIcHiGAN, President H. B. Hutchins, Dean Alfred 
H. Lloyd; Untversity or Minnesota, Dean Guy Stanton Ford; 
University or Missouri, President A. Ross Hill, Dean Walter 
Miller; Untversiry or Nepraska, Prof. Charles W. Pugsley; 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Vice-Provost Joshia H. Penniman, 
Dean Herman V. Ames; Princeton University, President John 
G. Hibben, Dean Andrew F. West; University or VircInia, 
Dean Richard Heath Dabney, Dean Charles Morris Page; Unt- 
VERSITY OF Wisconsin, President Charles R. Van Hise, Dean 
George C. Comstock; Yate University, President Arthur T. 
Hadley, Dean Wilbur L. Cross; Carnegie Founpation, Dr. 
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Henry S. Pritchett, Unrrep States Bureau or Epucation, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, Dr. Samuel P. Capen. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 


As the Review goes to press we learn that the Second Biennial 
Convention of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
held at Baltimore, on November 24, 25 and 26, was well attended, 
and its proceedings were marked with even greater enthusiasm 
than that of the organization and constitutional conventions of 
1914 and 1915 respectively. The following was the preliminary 
program: 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

9 a. m. to 12 noon—Meeting of the Executive Board. 

2 to 5.30 p. m.— Meeting of the Executive Board. 

2 to 5.30 p. m.—Meeting of Committee on Amendments. 

2 to 5.30 p. m.—Meeting of Committee on Resolutions. 

7.30 to 9.30 p. m.—Credentials Received. 

8 to 10 p. m.—Receiving of Delegates by Officers. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


9.30 to 11.30 a. m.—Credentials Received. 

10 a. m.—Official Opening of Convention. 

12 noon—Adjournment. 

1 p. m.—Business Meeting: Report of Chairman of Local 
Biennial Board; Reports of Officers; Reports of Committees. 
Conferences: Education; Social Work; Literature. 

6 p. m.—Adjournment. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

9 to 10 a. m.—Credentials Committee Closes. 

9 a. m.—Business Meeting: Reports of Governors of States and 
Provinces; Report of Credentials Committee. 

12 noon—Adjournment. 

12 to 2 p. m.—Election of Officers. 

2 p. m.—Business Meeting: Unfinished Business; New Business; 
Announcement of Elections. 

6 p. m.—Adjournment. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


11 a. m.—Solemn High Mass. 
2 p. m.—Governor’s Afternoon. 
8.30 p. m.—Reception and Installation of New Officers. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
Play Day in Washington. 


TRINITY COLLEGE NOTES 


On November 6 the students of Trinity College had their annual 
reception and concert in honor of His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, D. D., Apostolic Delegate. The two hundred and 
fifty-five students enrolled this year were presented in turn by 
the presidents of their respective classes to the distinguished guest. 
The musical that followed was attended by the reverend professors 
of the Catholic University who are members of the Trinity College 
faculty. A pleasing program was rendered by the students and 
an address delivered by Miss Eleanor McCormick, president of 
the Student Government Association. To this Msgr. Bonzano 
responded in his happy manner, thanking the performers and 
urging all to profit well by the exceptional opportunities afforded 
them in a pioneer Catholic college for women. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 19, in Trinity College audi- 
torium, Prof. Johann van Hulsteyn, violinist of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, gave a recital which was greatly appre- 
ciated by a large audience of music lovers. The affair was in 
charge of Mrs. John J. Noonan, corresponding secretary of the 
auxiliary board of regents of Trinity College, and was for the 
benefit of the Anna Hanson Dorsey Scholarships Fund. These 
are four scholarships, open to residents of the District of Columbia 
and to be awarded by competitive examinations. Students have 
been received on these scholarships for the past five years. 


CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA 


The Board of Trustees of the Catholic Summer School of 
America, which holds its sessions at Cliff Haven, N. Y., at their 
annual meeting on November 9, held at the Hotel Savoy, New 
York City, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, the Rev. John J. Donlan, Ph. D., Centre Moriches, N. Y.; 
First Vice-President, the Right Rev. Msgr. M. J. Splaine, D.D., 
Boston, Mass.; Second Vice-President, George J. Gillespie, New 
York; Secretary, Charles Murray, New York; Treasurer, F. P. 
Cunnion, New York; Chairman of Executive Committee, Charles 
A. Webber, Brooklyn; Chairman of Board of Studies, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. M. J. Lavelle, V. G., New York; new Trustees, the Rev. 
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John D. Roach, New York, and the Rev. M. F. McGuinness, 
Paterson, N. J. 

The board expressed their appreciation of the generous devo- 
tion of the retiring president, the Right Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Chidwick, whose many duties as president of St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Dunwoodie, prevented him accepting the office this year, 
and also of the retiring chairman of the Board of Studies, the 
Rev. F. P. Siegfried, of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 
The report of the session just closed, the silver jubilee year of the 
Summer School, showed a gratifying growth in all departments of 
the school, especially in that of the lectures which were more 
numerous and better attended than in any previous year. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


First Communion Catechism, by Right Rev. Msgr. Day. 
Helena. Naegele Co., 1916. Pp. 48. 


To present to the immature minds of our children the principle 
mysteries of our holy religion, in a manner sufficient to meet their 
needs, is a task, the success of which is proportionate to its difficul- 
ties. To imbue the little ones with that knowledge and love of the 
truths of holy faith, necessary for the reception of first holy com- 
munion, is a duty lovingly incumbent on the Catholic school 
teacher. Any assistance that can be offered toward perfecting 
our methods and achieving success deserves our closest attention 
and warmest commendation. Right Rev. Msgr. Day, in preparing 
this little volume, has taken a step in the right direction. He has 
rendered to the teaching communities of the diocese of Helena, 
where this catechism has been adopted, a real service. 

The volume is an outgrowth of a paper, entitled, “How the 
Sisters Can Help the Priests in Preparing Children for First 
Holy Communion under the New Law,” read at the Annual 
Educational Institute of the diocese of Helena, August, 19183. 
In the following words of the Right Reverend Author the precise 
object of the book may be discerned, ““What then are we to do? 
If we cannot use the whole of the Baltimore catechism let us use 
those parts of it which contain what the child should know in 
order to be admitted to First Holy Communion in accordance with 
prescriptions of the new law.” The thirty-five questions and 
answers, culled from the Baltimore catechism, which in the opinion 
of the author contain all that our children are required to know 
in order to receive Holy Communion, together with the preparatory 
explanations, form the subject-matter of this little volume. 

The method employed is an approach to the context method of 
teaching religion. The helpful hints given in the preface and fairly 
well worked out in the subsequent pages of the book will, we feel 
confident, aid in removing from the teaching of so important a 
subject as religion the many unscientific conditions that too often 
surround it. 

As a text-book for children, the book needs some few alterations. 
The same type should have been employed in the first part of each 
lesson as in the latter part. A false impression may otherwise 
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result, viz, that portion of each chapter which is really the most 
essential is liable to be regarded by the children as of secondary 
importance. The language is, in our opinion, beyond the ability 
of the average child, for whom the book is supposedly written. 
This defect can easily be rectified by making the setting for the 
stories a little more concrete. If the sixteen excellent full-page 
reproductions of the old masters had been done in colors, not only 
would they have aided the pupil in grasping more vividly and 
vitally the chief points of each lesson, but they would have served 
to develop the children’s asthetic faculties as well. 

Despite these obvious shortcomings of the volume as a text- 
book, there are so many good things in this well-bound little 
volume from a standpoint of matter and method that it can be 
used with great value by the teachers, to whom we warmly 
commend it. Leo L. McVay. 


Manual of Play, by William Byron Forbush. Philadelphia: 
American Institute of Child Life, 1914, pp. 353. 


Lovers of childhood have often rebelled against the suggestion 
that play should be utilized for definite purposes in the educational 
scheme. Their feeling is that the play of little children should be 
free and untrammeled, free from rules and free from all conscious 
aims. This, in fact, is the chief charm of the play of little ones. 
But is it not possible to cultivate what is in itself good and thus 
lend to it a superior excellence? Can we not guide without 
destroying freedom, or give purpose without introducing self- 
consciousness? The author of the present volume endeavors to 
throw some light on this problem. He tells us in the opening 
paragraph of his preface: “By games we mean organized play 
with definite rules; by plays we mean free play. Games are formal; 
plays are informal. Free play is the earliest, and throughout 
childhood, the most important kind of play. Excellent treatises 
on play exist, but they are illustrated chiefly from the realm of 
games. There seems to be room for a handbook that will show 
mothers and teachers how to use and stimulate the love which 
children and young people have for imaginative and constructive 
plays, without precedence and unhampered by rules.” 


Algebra Review, by Charles H. Sampson. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1916, pp. vi+41. 


“This book has been written to make review work in Algebra 
really effective.” 
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The New Testament, Vol. i, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
Part II, the Gospel according to St. Mark, by the Rev. 
Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1916, pp. xviii+84. 


The author of this instalment of the Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures is Professor of Sacred Scriptures in St. Joseph’s 
Diocesan Seminary, Upholland. The general editors of the work 
are Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., and Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. 
The Gospel narrative is preceded by a brief introduction consisting 
of a biographical sketch of St. Mark, the salient points concerning 
the authorship of the Gospel, and a description of the character- 
istics of the Gospel. The text is freed from the usual punctuation 
and arrangement in chapter and verse. Paragraph form is used 
instead, while the older divisions are indicated in the margin. 
Copious footnotes supply much valuable information. 


The New Testament, Vol. iv, The Other Canonical Epistles: 
The Apocalypse. Part III, the Apocalypse of St. John, 
by the Rev. Francis Gigot, S.T.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1916, xxiv+34. 


The author of this instalment of the Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures is well known in this country from his scriptural 
writings. The introduction to this book is more extensive than 
that to the Gospel of St. Mark. It consists of a description of the 
Apocalypse as a prophetical work, a discussion of the authorship 
of the book, examination concerning the date and place of origin, 
an analysis of the contents and unity of the book. In the fifth 
section a study is made of the interrelation between the Apocalypse 
and the ancient prophesies of Israel and the early writings of 
Christianity. The introduction closes with comments on the 
seven churches. The arrangement of the text and notes is same 
as that pointed out for the “Gospel of St. Mark.” 


Educational Measurements, by Daniel Starch, Ph.D. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1916, pp. 202. 


The recent movement calling for educational measurements 
will doubtless justify itself ultimately. At present there is a 
great deal of very loose and unjustifiable work carried on under 
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this caption. Anything that will help to purify this work and to 
keep it within sane lines will tend to save from violent reaction 
the movement that has in it the promise of much good. If 
Dr. Starch contributes to the improvement of the present practice 
by his volume he will have rendered a genuine service. Proper 
measurements of school work are, of course, valuable, but many 
of those attempting to make them are wholly incompetent for 
the work they undertake. In the early stages of a movement 
of this sort skill and care are more necessary than speed. 


Guide Book to Childhood, by William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., President of the American Institute of Child Life, 
assisted by the educational staff of the Institute. Phila- 
delphia: American Institute of Child Life, 1915, pp. x+557. 


This volume is intended for reference rather than for consecutive 
reading. It contains two parts. In the first there are found brief 
discussions of the various problems that arise in connection with 
raising children. Part II is a guide to child training and contains 
a chart of parenthood, and a discussion of the home, heredity and 
eugenics, and environment. This is followed by a long list in 
alphabetical order of parents’ questions and answers. There is 
added a list of the best books for parents and teachers, a list of 
fifty institutions for child welfare, plans and programs for parents’ 
clubs and a complete alphabetical index. 


American Prose, 1607-1865, selected and edited with Illustra- 
tive and Explanatory Notes and Bibliography, by Walter C. 
Bronson, Litt.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1916, pp. xi+737. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


This book is designed, chiefly, for the use of schools and colleges. 
The texts of the original editions are preserved even in capitaliza- 
tion, spelling and punctuation. ‘The explanatory notes are few 
and brief, dealing only with points of real difficulty to students of 
average intelligence. The illustrative notes consist mainly of 
specimens of contemporary criticism of writers of the nineteenth 
century; they have been collected from many sources, and show 
the impression made at home and abroad by the most famous 
American authors during their lifetime.” 
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A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages, 
by Leon Constanseau, new edition, thoroughly revised by his 
son, Ludovic Constanseau. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1915, pp. 616. 16 mo., cloth 1s. 6d. net. 


Elementary Algebra, by H. E. Slaught, Ph.D.D., and N. J. 
Lennes, Ph.D. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1915, pp. 357. 


“The Elementary Algebra is planned to cover the work of the 
first year in this subject. It is in no sense a revision of the author’s 
‘First Principles in Algebra,’ but a new book, designed to meet the 
most exacting requirements of college entrance or other examina- 
tion boards and the syllabi of various States. The presentation of 
topics, therefore, follow the traditional order.” 


The Public and Its School. A statement of the means of finding 
what the intelligent public expects of children and how a 
School System may be managed to deliver the goods, by 
William McAndrew. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1916, pp. xii+76. 8vo, paper 50 cents. 


The author of this, the first of the School Efficiency Monographs, 
is associate superintendent of the New York City schools. He was 
formerly principal of the Washington Irving High School. The 
report contained in these few pages is remarkable for its originality 
and ingenuousness. Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, says of this report: “Imagine our delight at finding 
McAndrew, William McAndrew, fiercest of critics, corralling all 
critics of the schools in Brooklyn, taming them, harnessing them, 
and making them pull together like a trained team. ‘It takes a 
rogue to catch a rogue’ and it evidently required a critic, to tame 
and harness, for team work, the critics of Brooklyn. Nowhere 
else, in professional or profane literature, can there be found as 
valuable a summary of criticisms and remedies as in this report. 
No inquiry, survey, or investigation has been as constructive as 
is this report of Mr. McAndrew.” 


A Divine Friend, by Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.L., with a Preface 
by the Very Rev. Msgr. R. Hugh Benson, M.A. Philadel- 
phia: Peter Reilly, 1913, pp. 142. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

This is the fourth volume of the series on “The Virtues of 

Christ.” Its predecessors are the “Courage of Christ,” “The 
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Charity of Christ,” “The Obedience of Christ.”” Here the author 
attempts an intimate and devotional study of friendship as 
exhibited by Christ towards a few of the people who came close 
to Him in the days of His earthly pilgrimage. These are John 
the Baptist, Nicodemus, Judas, St. Peter, Lazarus, Martha, 
Mary Magdalen, and the Beloved Disciple. 


The Inquisition, A Critical and Historical Study of the Coercive 
Power of the Church, by E. Vacandard, translated from the 
second edition by Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. New edition 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1915, pp. xiv+195. 
8vo, paper 50 cents. 


This book is already well known to our Catholic readers. It 
is valuable not only for furnishing a brief practical answer to the 
hostile critic of the Inquisition but to give a brief clear account of 
that institution to Catholics themselves. The author in his pref- 
ace, says: “On the whole, the History of the Inquisition is still 
to be written. It is not our purpose to attempt it; our ambition 
is more modest. But we wish to picture this institution in its 
historical setting, to show how it originated, and especially to 
indicate its relation to the Church’s notion of the coercive power 
prevalent in the Middle Ages.” It is needless to say that this 
little volume should be accessible to all our high school pupils. 


An Introduction to School Hygiene, by W. B. Drummond. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1915, pp. x +237. 8vo, 
cloth $1.25 net. 

This book is intended for teachers and students of education 
and not for architects and school boards. It aims at omitting 
discussion of those problems which do not fall under the teacher’s 
jurisdiction. It leaves out a discussion of physiology, but the 
author emphasizes his belief that the teacher should study phy- 
siology in connection with the work. 


Prevocational Education in the Public Schools, by Frank 
Mitchell Leavitt and Edith Brown. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 1915, pp. v-+245. 

Mr. Leavitt is Associate Professor of Industrial Education in 
the University of Chicago and Miss Brown is Instructor in the Pre- 
vocational Department of the Albert G. Lane Technical High 
School of Chicago. Both of them have consequently abundant 
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opportunity to deal with the facts in this field of education at 
first hand. The work should prove useful, not only to teachers 
who are dealing with classes organized for the express purpose of 
giving prevocational training, but to teachers in other schools 
who are constantly called upon to awaken interest and give 
direction to the activities of pupils who are retarded in their school 
work. Much of the ordinary work of the grades can be given 
value in this direction if properly handled. The authors in their 
preface say: “It is the purpose of this book to present in detail 
some of the school subjects, setting forth the methods which have 
been found to be measurably successful, the objects which have 
been paramount in presenting the subjects, some of the concrete 
material which has been used and references to sources of other 
similar material. This presentation of concrete material will be 
preceded by a discussion of the need of prevocational work as an 
essential part of the American public school system and of the 
present development of the movement. 


Heinrich Heine die Harsreise, with selections from Heine’s 
Prose and Verse, edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary, by Robert Porter Keep, of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. Boston: Allyn, Bacon & Co., 1916, pp. 
xii+210, 95. 


This little volume contains an introduction in English and 
eighty-three pages of notes on the texts. There is added a com- 
plete vocabulary. The print is clear and the book is well illus- 
trated. It will doubtless prove very attractive reading for young 
people engaged in the study of Heine. 


The Alhambra, by Washington Irving, edited by Edward K. 
Robinson, Illustrated by Norman Irving Black. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1915, pp. viii+370. 


“The text of this volume is taken from Irving’s revision. A 
few of the chapters, which were not essential to the narrative, 
have been omitted in order to keep the limit of the book within 
more readable compass, and here and there a slight abridgement 
has seemed advisable in order to make the work entirely suitable 
to any age or class of readers. It is believed that the charm of 
this masterpiece has in no way been impaired by these changes.” 
Notes are appended giving explanations to a few of the difficulties 
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which arise in the text. A vocabulary is also added which gives a 
translation of Spanish words and phrases and the pronunciation 
of the Spanish names and words used. The convenient size of 
the volume, the quality of the paper and the excellence of the 
illustrations make this book suitable for the English class or for 
the private library. 


Colomba Par Prosper Mérimée, Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Composition Exercises, and Vocabulary by Winfield 
S. Barney, M.A. Boston: Allyn, Bacon & Co., 1916, pp. 
xiii+ 204, 60. 

The text of Colomba is accompanied by notes, and a vocabulary 
which will make the use of the little book convenient for young 
students of French. The translator says: “Mérimée’s Colomba 
stands at the very front of intermediate texts for American pupils. 
Combining, as it does, classic purity of style with richness of 
sentiment and intensity of emotion, it bids fair to long be a most 
popular medium for translation.” 


Newman’s “Gentleman,” by Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., Professor of English, University of Notre Dame. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1916, pp. xxvii+61. 

A brief foreword sets forth the purpose of this volume: “A 
purpose other than academic gave the first impulse to the issue 
of this lecture in separate form. Newman’s idea of a gentleman 
has been widely and seriously misunderstood. To prove this it 
was seen to be necessary to set forth the entire text of the dis- 
course in which that idea is developed; as the part can be rightly 
understood only in its relation to the whole. When this was done, 
it seemed good, also, to establish the right concept before the 
wrong could get a footing and the place to do this is the class- 
room.” The notes added should prove valuable to the student. 


Everyday Number Stories, by George Baker Longan, Emma 
Serl and Florence Elledge. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1916, pp. 186. 8vo, cloth 48 cents. 

This constitutes the first volume of the New World arithmetics. 
It embodies the Longan method and is intended for the second and 
third grades. The book is illustrated; the examples in the begin- 
ning are concrete, and an attempt is made to render them attrac- 


tive to the children. 
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Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts, by Roy Rutherford Bailey. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1915, pp. vi+129. 


This little book aims, through a series of stories, at teaching the 
children to avoid and prevent accidents. There can be no ques- 
tion of the need of such training, nor can there be much question 
of the value of using stories and illustrations for this purpose. 
This little volume ought to prove serviceable. 


First Year Science, by William H. Snyder, Sc.D., Principal of 
the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. Boston: Allyn, 
Bacon & Co., 1914, pp. xxiii+460, 10. 


“First Year Science deals with the earth and the sun in their 
relations to man. This treatment has three advantages; it gives 
a book unity; it gives practical interest and it affords all the earth 
science needed to meet such requirements as those of the college 
entrance examination board. The book is meant for immature 
students.” The scope of the work may be best seen from the 
chapter headings: The Earth and its Neighbors; The Planet Earth; 
The Gifts of the Sun to the Earth; The Earth’s Crust; The Atmos- 
phere of the Earth; The Live Part of the Earth; Life of the Earth 
as Related to Physical Conditions; The Sea; The Coastline; 
Water Sculpture; Ice and Wind Sculptures; Low Areas of the 
Earth; The High Areas of the Earth; Volcanoes. 

There can be no question of the value of treating these subjects 
as a whole before entering into details of the separate sciences. 
This is both in accordance with the demands of modern psychology 
and with the trend of modern education. 


The Adolescent Period—Its Features and Management, by 
Louis Starr, M.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co., 1915, pp. vii+211. 


The serious attention now being given to the study of genetic 
psychology and its applications in the field of educational endeavor 
is a sign of prudential advancement. It is a step in the right 
direction. That the peadgogical departments of our universities 
have seen fit to incorporate this science, which treats of human 
development in its fourfold phases, is not to be wondered at, when 
one stops to weigh its importance. The work of education, psy- 
chologically considered, is primarily the task of properly directing 
the individual in his advance from infancy to manhood, with its 
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attending duties and obligations. The school as such deals with 
the two intermediate phases that mark this developmental transi- 
tion from immaturity to majority. Childhood and adolescence, 
in other words, are the special province of the school. If the 
school is to meet and fulfil its obligations intelligently and effi- 
ciently, then its teachers and directors must posses a vital knowl- 
edge and an abiding interest in the subject of human development. 
Not only is this true for teachers but as well for all those who claim 
a part in the moulding of public policies and in the shaping of the 
lives of our future citizens. 

Whenever wholesome advice is offered along these lines to 
teachers and parents, it is worth pondering. In the volume 
before us teachers and parents will find for the most part just such 
advice. In the writing of this little volume Dr. Starr has rendered 
the protectors of our nation’s future citizens a real service. The 
scope of this book may be best expressed in the following words 
borrowed from its preface, “it is an outline of the physical and 
psychical changes that are to be expected in the period of life 
between childhood and adult age—and of some of the methods of 
management that should be adopted to combat the dangers of 


these trying years.” Its simple style and diction will, we feel 
confident, “make it acceptable to the ordinary reader and lead to 
greater interest in and closer attention to, matters that are of vital 
importance to the future well-being of our boys and girls.” 

The medical training and experience of the author displays 
itself in the method of presentation and gives additional strength 
to this eminently practical volume. 


Leo L. McVay. 


Public School Administration: A Statement of the Funda- 
mental Principles Underlying the Organization and 
Administration of Public Education, by Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, pp. 
479. 


This recent work on school administration, one of the Riverside 
text-books in education, is divided into three parts, viz., I. Out- 
lines of State Educational Organization; II. The City School 
District and its Problems; and III. City Administrative Experi- 
ence Applied. The opening chapter sketches the origin and 
development of schools and school systems in the United States, 
and the remaining five of Part I treat of State authority and the 
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forms of educational organization under State control, that is, 
county, town and district organization. 

Part II, the largest division of the treatment, contains in twenty 
chapters the body of the book, for the author holds, and rightly, 
that the city unit should be studied first. He says (page 64): 
“The great number and the great variety of the problems involved 
in good city school administration today, even in the city of small 
or moderate size, and the fact that the city has for some time been 
a place of conflict, where the fundamental principles underlying 
sound educational organization and administration have been 
fought out, make it particularly desirable that we should turn to 
a special study of our best city administrative experience before 
considering further the general problems of State and local con- 
trol.” The chief administrative questions affecting the offices and 
their holders; departments, their organization and functions; 
the teaching staff and the curriculum; school attendance; cost 
etc., are handled here. In Part III the lessons learned from city 
experience are then discussed with a view to their application to 
county and State organization. 

Undoubtedly this is the most comprehensive and readable work 
so far produced on school administration in the United States. It 
is orderly in the arrangement and presentation of material and 
shows in every chapter the expert knowledge of the writer on 
educational conditions of the country as a whole. It is both 
expository and critical. One may learn the nature and operation 
of the administrative systems prevailing in State, county and city 
and their shortcomings from the writer’s viewpoint. His criticism 
is frankly and frequently offered, is well supported by facts from 
experience, and supplemented by his recommendations and sug- 
gestions for reform. Disputed questions of procedure are freely 
discussed, and the writer is more to be praised than censured for 
taking a definite stand on many of them. His tone is positive, 
perhaps, in some places too much so, for the reader might easily 
be led by force of his statements to conclusions on some matters of 
practical procedure which are still open for discussion and not yet 
ready for settlement. In spite of this, however, the book may well 
be recommended to members of school boards, supervisory offi- 
cials, and students of school administration who should know the 
problems and conditions peculiar to the public educational sys- 
tems of the country, as well as those of their immediate locality. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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First Aid in the Laboratory and Workshop, by Arthur 
Eldridge, B. Sc., and H. Vincent A. Briscoe, D.Sc. With 
a Foreword by Surg. Gen. Sir Alfred Keogh. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1915 pp. v+32. 


This little book is both authoritive and practical and should be 
in the chemical laboratory among the books of reference. In a 
moment of emergency the memory is unreliable. 


Songs of the Son of Isai, A Metrical Arrangement of the Psalms 
of David by Helen Hughes Hielscher. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1916, pp. xvii+273. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“This metrical arrangement of the Psalms is far from being a 
complete reproduction of all their beauty and spirit, but as a 
light wind, blowing over a garden of roses, may carry to the 
traveler a breath of fragrance and may cause him to lift his eyes 
to the beauty of the whole garden, so these simple verses may 
awaken interest in the breasts of the lovers of the beautiful and 
true and bring them into more intimate relation with the Psalms 
themselves.” 


Field Afar Tales, Prepared and edited by the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y. 
1915, pp. 163. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents; postage, 10 cents. 


The stories contained in this little volume are: His Priestly 
Son; The Apostate’s Return; Oniy James; The Orange Throwers; 
Shoes and Something Better; How Nankee Became a Yankee; 
The Unpaid Tithe; The Quest; Niccolo’ Kites; Warp and Woof; 
The Converts; The Lily of Israel; That “Lace Curtain” Sur- 
plice; Marie Noel; How the Need Was Met; One Christmas and 
Another; Joe the Jap; The Imp; The Newsboy’s Dime; “Patrick.” 

These brief tales and the illustrations which accompany them 
are intended to awaken interest in the Mission field and they can 
scarcely fail to do so. 


The Story of the New Testament, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University 
of Chicago. Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1916, pp. 
xii+150. 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
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Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius, with Introduction 
and Commentary, for use in high schools and colleges, by 
Julius Gliebe, O.F.M. New York: Schwarts, Kirwin & 
Fauss, 1916, pp. 92, 12mo. Cloth, price 30 cents. 


The text is accompanied by an introduction, appreciations, and 
notes. In the introduction there is given a brief history of the 
poem and a discussion of the meter used, together with a brief 
analysis of the contents of the poem. 


In Many Moods, by Lydia Stirling Flintham. Techny, Ill.: The 
Mission Press, 1915, pp. 206, 8vo. Cloth, 45 cents. 


The following stories are contained in this volume, some of 
which have previously appeared in our Catholic periodical litera- 
ture: Out of the Darkness; Mrs. Doolittle’s Awakening; My 
Uncle’s Blue Book; The Pearl Necklace; A Reminiscence; Mrs. 
Boyle’s Parlor Furniture; The Priest and the Convict; Sister 
Raphael; At the Beginning of the Angelus; From the Heart of the 
Storm; Father Stillman’s Choir; and the Heart of the Chalice. 


Government and Politics of the German Empire, by Fritz 
Conrad Kruger. Yonkers on the Hudson: World Book Co., 
1916, pp. xi+340. This volume forms one of the Series of 
Government handbooks edited by David P. Barrows and 
Thomas H. Reed. 


These books “are planned for the double purpose of supplying 
college classes in government with handy authoritative texts and 
of furnishing the public with convenient volumes for reading and 
reference. The plan is to cover the important governments, not 
only of Europe, but of other parts of the world and certain colonial 
dependencies. Each volume will be written by a specialist in 
the history and institutions of the country concerned and from 
first-hand knowledge of actual conditions.” 

A series of manuals prepared in this way will prove eminently 
serviceable both to teachers and pupils and to the general public. 
If the remaining volumes of the series attain the standard of 
excellence in text and illustration of the first volume there will 
be little room for complaint. 
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